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Farm Hints for May. 
BETWEEN HAY AND GRASS. 

Now is the time the farmer will be think- 
ing about turning the stock to pasture, and 
in the more favored localities the young 
animals may be already grazing on the 
sunny hillsides, glad to escape from the 
long confinement in the stable. 

These animals will do fairly well if turned 
out early, not too early; but with cows giv- 
ing milk the case is different. With them 
the change from the barn to the pasture 
should not! be too sudden nor early, but 
should be gradual, in order that the yield of 
milk may be kept from diminishing. 

After getting a bite of the new fresh 
grass, the appetite for hay will naturally 
decrease, and there will not be enough of 
the grass to furnish a tair equivalent. 

Where there is ensilage to feed, the cows 
will have a better relish for this than hay, 
will eat it longer, and that is an advantage. 
The grain feed should be continued, at least 
until there is a sufficient growth of grass 
for all purposes. Some farmers find it prof- 
itable to feed a moderate amount of grain 
all through the summer. 

STOCKING THE PASTURES. 


There is quite a difference of opinion, or 
of practice, among farmers on this point, 
That there should be feed enough of some 
kind for all of the animals is evident 
enough; also that there be sufficient stock to 
keep the grass so closely fed down that it 
shall not have a chance to grow up to seed 
and become worthless. Much will depend 
on the character of the pasture. 

Where the fields are wet or moist, a rank 
growth of the wild grasses will start up 
early, and if not kept well fed down will 
soon be avoided by the animals, while if 
kept well fed will be of very fair quality. 

Some farmers consider it advisable, es- 
pecially with cows, to feed closely, thus 
utilizing the entire pasture grasses, and 
then when the supply gets short, supple- 
ment with other kinds of feed. More stock 
can be kept in this way, and the pastures 
will improve, rather than diminish, in fer- 
tility and productiveness. A clean, well 
fed, not too close pasture, free from rank 
bunches of coarse grasses, weeds or bushes, 
is pleasant to look upon and profitable to 
the owner. 

THE WORKING TEAMS. 

luring the very busy season of spring 
work the teams should be well cared for. 
There will bemuch to do 1n a comparatively 
short time, and the teams need to bein good 
condition to stand tue strain. The care and 
feed should be in proportion to the work to 
be done, 

And not only should there be proper at- 
tention given to theteams, but also to the 
harness and implements to be used. The 
harness should fit the horse perfectly in all 
of its parts, so the animal will feel easy in 
itand can work comfortably. It should be 
kept well oiled so as to be pliable and not 
produce heat nor galls. 

ln hot weather after the day’s work is 
done, washing the parts covered by the har- 

, especially the shoulders and back, 
With cold water or salt and water will 
pcove of benefit and be grateful to the ani-: 
Wai. 

.veall parts of the harness properly ad- 

“l, so as to fit well and work easily. 
{not only the harness, but the whiffle- 
sand clevis should be at the proper angle 
‘ow of the implement running smoothly 

at proper depth. These may seem to be 

| things to some, but they all have 
bearing on the ease and convenience 
vhich the work should be done. 

THE POULTRY YARD. 

isa busy month forthe poultryman. 

hicks are still constantly hatching, 
the early hatches need much atten- 
© secure health and rapid growth. It 
oming the fashion to give them dry 
only, and the plan should be popular 

‘armers, since itis less trouble than to 

stantly mixing soft feeds, but if dry 

Ss given, it should be of several differ- 
e irleties, with grains of small size, and 

ty of milk, meat and grit should be fur- 

When time comes to fatten the 

“ns the soft food must be given to se- 

ull weight. 

(‘he farm flock is “run out,” and shows 
‘ists of poor health and lack of vigor, it is 
“ioc tresh stock were inroduced. It is usu- 
“'S bossible to exchange eggs with some 
“a ‘t larmer who keeps the same breed. A 
, " Stowers in this country are making a 
»"=\0ning at selling young chickens instead 
o' eggs. These can be shipped long dis- 
"8 with good success. 
due * trouble with infertile eggs is often 
tim be close confinement. Farmers some- 
as “< treat their hens as if their land was 
It “varce and valuable as city building lots. 

'S useless to pen a few fowls in the field 


with just a roosting house and a little patch 
of bare ground to run over and expect 
them to do well for any length of time. 
Better not let the young chicks run in the 
wet grass. Fresh water should be given in 
plenty and the coops kept clean. Drooping 
chicks usually have lice under the wings or 
on the head, but it is of small use to doc- 
tor a drooping chick unless done at once. 
Dust all the chicks carefully with strong, 
fresh insect powder, doing the work by 
lantern light. Caring for young chicks re- 
quires labor and patience, but if they were 
all hatched early, as should be the case, the 
worst of the trouble will soon be over. 


GOOD CARE OF THE CALVES. 
On the farms where late winter or spring 
calves are being raised, they will, as a gen- 
eral thing, be kept in the barn until quite 
late in the season, where it is more conven- 
ient te feed and care for them. In this way 
when receiving proper attention they will 
do exceedingly well. As they get older they 
will drink a considerable amount of milk 
without injury, and will require quite a 
feed of hay in addition. But where kept in 
small quarters they will need fresh bedding 

pretty often to keep them clean and dry. 
Some farmers have small inclosures near 
at hand in which the calves can be conven- 
iently kept and cared for after the 





weather gets to be warm enough. In any 
event, they should be kept in a thrifty and 
growing condition. Where fall or early 
winter calves are raised they can be turned 
to pasture as soon as there is good feed, 
where they will care for themselves. 

THE BUSY BEE, 

In early spring our aim is to examine all 
the hives and remove from them, as much 
as possible, all defective worker combs and 
ull drone-combs, except such of the latter 
as we judge advisable to leave in some of 
our best colonies. We do this in early 
spring, because at that time the combs con- 
tain the least honey or brood. We can, ata 
glance, tell whether our bees have sealed 
honey left, which is usually our test for 
knowing whether they can go through the 
rough weather of March and April without 
feed. 

In overhauling the apiary, during spring, 
it takes but little time to cut out all the 
drone-comb in sight. This should, of course, 
be replaced at ouce, by worker-comb, which 
can be taken from dead colonies or, if we 
remove the drone-comb without replacing 


would be sure to repiace every inch of it by 
the same kind. Modern bee-keeping, with 
the use of comb foundation to exclude the 
drone-comb, certainly restrains swarming 
to some extent. 

The apiary can be located by the barn 
and wagon-shed. If, however, there is only 
one place where the apiary can be located, 
and that has no windbreak, better put up a 
tight board fence, say six or eight feet high. 
This will last a good many years and be 
ready for immediate use. . 

Do not attempt to keep too many colonies 
at first. Start with a few—they will in- 
crease with good management quite as fast 
as you advance in knowledge. In early 
spring bees frequently bring in loads of 
pollen, but can gather very little honey, 
breeding goes on rapidly, and the supply of 
honey may soon be exhausted. Such colo- 
nies must be watched, and, if necessary, fed 
until they can gather enough honey from 
natural resources. 

For some reason bees prefer the nectar of 
flowers to any solution of sugar,and if you 
feed them the latter when no flowers are to 
be found, they may take it greedily, but as 
soon as they find a chance to gather the 
genuine nectar, they will quickly neglect 
the sugar. 
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Plant Forage Crops. 

On all farms where dairying or stock- 
raising is carried on, it should be the aim of 
the farmer to raise the greatest possible 
amount of forage crops, as these will add 
largely to their feeding capacity. 

One should first of all endeavor to grow 
large crops of hay, but this can best be ac- 
complished by what 1s termed a short rota- 
tion, that is, devoting land to hay not more 
than from two to four years—uniess the soil 
is better adapted to grass than to corn, then 
plowing and growing other crops, corn and 
grain, finally seeding to grass again. In 
this way, with good fertilization and culti- 
vation, there should not only be excellent 
crops of corn and grain, but also of hay. 

Not only should the yield of grass be 
large, but of better quality than when the 
land is left longer in grass without reseed- 
ing. A good, thick sod turned over witha 
moderate amount of stable manure, and a 
quick-starting fertilizer in hill or drill, with 
proper cultivation should produce a large 
yield of corn, to be either cured for fodder 
or put in the silo. In the estimate of the 
writer, the last is by far the better method 
for disposing of the crop, as the ensilage, 
along with the good hay produced, will 
form the best kind of ration for milk or 
growth of animals. In this way there 
should be large and satisfactory crops of 
the kinds mentioned. 

Again, if there are portions of the mow- 
ing fields where from any cause the grass 
has become run out, and produces but a 
small yield of hay, if at all adapted to corn 
devote it to that. It may require consid- 
erable labor to fit it for the purpose, but 
when this is done there should be such crops 
as will prove most satisfactory instead of 
harvesting a small amount that will hardly 
pay for cutting, as is sometimes done. - 

There should be some satisfaction in sub- 
duing and bringing into a productive state 
land otherwise of little value, aside from 
adding to the good appearance of the fields 
and convenience in all of the farm oper- 
ations. 

There may also be pieces in the pasture, 
naturally good plow land, but in their pres- 








it by some worker-cells, each strong colony, q 





ent condition worth but little for feeding 


purposes. It would add much to the value 
of such land to plow, plant to corn, to thor- 
oughly subdue, fertilize and reseed again 
for pasture, or else retain inthe cultivated 
area of the farm. 

Any way and in all ways that promise 
success should there be thorough work 
timely done to increase in every possible, 
practicable way the real productiveness of 
the farm in all of its parts; that in this way 
more and better crops may be produved, the 
stock increased, the manurial resources 
correspondingly developed, the condition of 
the soil improved and more satisfactory re- 
turns received for the outlay of time, labor 
and capital that is being devoted to the pur- 
pose. 

Much is possible in this direction, and the 
wise and provident farmer should avail 
himself of these conditions and make the 
most of them, with the reasonable expecta- 
tion of a corresponding return in the end. 

Vermont. E. R. Tow e. 

Ohio Crop and Weather Conditions. 

Wheat is a poor crop everywhere; so is 
rye, and the grass is half-hearted. Spring 
work is very back ward, with but little plow- 
ing done. Cattle and sheep will not be 
turned to grass as early as usual. Stock 
looks thin, owing to high price of grain and 





resides in Searsport, Me., who sent to his 
sister Several generous supplies, and she 
kindly passed them on to cheer other hearts. 

It has occurred to me that if our editors 
approve and make the subject something of 
@ feature in the spring issues ot their 
papers, we might have a Mayflower Day. 
Those ‘who live in localities where the 
lovely flowers abound might be pleased to 
send roots as well as blooms to friends who 
do not have them, as well as bouquets to in- 
valids and ‘“‘shut-ins.’’ And as trees on 
Arbor‘Day are set to beautify our homes, 
etc:, so the lovely mayflower might, a coy 
native in our midst and an early awakener 
of the joys of the springtime, and a con- 
pen souvenir of old friends and new as 
well, 


Oh, the sweet reminder of childhood’s home and 
the dear ones who have passed ont. 

Theodor, like a breath of love, pure and sweet as 
the memory of Love’s young dream, F 
When in springtime of life and the spring of the 

year 
T culled the sweet flowers of May 
To gladden the hearts of the loved ones so dear 
Who have passed like the flowers away! 


May we not hope to have a Mayflower 
Day? and thus gladden many hearts, as 
were gladdened the hearts of the Pilgrims 





who landed upon a stranger shore to build 





friable and open to the air. In seeding 
down I use three hundred pounds of fer- 
tilizer per.acre and in the spring three hun- 
dred pounds more. This method gives -24 
to 34 tons of hay per acre. Moist land 
yields much more than dry land, giving 
better results for the money expended. 
But we must not forget that this mixture 
gives the best returns when applied just 
before a rain. After land has been in 
grass four years I do not think it will pay 
to use this mixture. For some cause or 
combination of causes, it then gives scarcely 
any returns for the money expended. The 
chemicals this spring are much higher than 
usual; nitrate of soda $2.50 per hundred 
pounds; muriate of potash : 2.40 per hun- 
dred pounds; ground bone $28 per ton. 
lf hay can be sold for $20 a ton, there is 
some money in this method of farming. 
The machines for distributing grass fer- 
tilizers are anything but perfect. There is 
yet a very wide opening for improvement. 
The remarkably t eavy rainfall April 27 and 
28 has filled the land full of cold water, and 
farmers must keep off of cultivated fields 
for some time to come. There is much 
other work that can be found to do that 
will pay better than to try to work wet clay 
land. JOHN Fisk. 
.Middlesex County, Mass. 




















YOUNG GUERNSEY, EARLY ROSE OF RARITAN. 
Year’s Official Record, 9435.14 Lbs. Milk, 543.03 Lbs. Butter Fat. 
Mr. F. Lothrop Ames, Langwater Farm, No. Easton, Mass. 
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roughage. The winter was one of the 
poorest to work in years. A good deal of 
soil will be limed this year for acidity. 
There will not be much change in the rela- 
tive acreage of the staple crop. 

The vast peach orchards of southeastern 
Ohio are still safe. A number of large 
peach orchards have been put out on the 
high hills. 1t has been found that the thin 
soil regions produce fine fruit, excellent in 
flavor and appearance. Wild flowers area 
month late in blooming. 

New Plymouth, O. 
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Beginning the Pasture Season. 


Dairymen too often have the impression 
that when their cows have wintered well 
and are fairly out to grass, there need be 
but littte care or attention given them, and 
that in their herd they have a fountain that 
is to supply good pure milk simply by draw- 
ing it, no matter how or when. It has been 
my experience that cows that have been 
worried by a dog in being driven from or to 
the pasture or whipped, shouted at and hur- 
ried by thoughtless and brutal drivers, are 
in no conditton to yield milk of best quality 
or quantity. 

Let the cows always be driven quietly 
and at an ordinary walking gait to and from 
the pasture if you wish to obtain the best 
results, also keep the cows gentle and quiet. 
For even with all the other essentials of 
success in dairying, if this rule is ignored, I 
fear you will be at a great loss. 

It is true people understand that when 
cows are milked very irregularly, or sub- 
jected to any brutal treatment, they will 
yield unprofitable results, since the conse- 
quences of such management force them- 
selves almost immediately upon our at- 
tention. But it is not those things that 
come so plainly under the eye of the ob- 
server of which I propose to speak. If 
any one gets angry and kicks or strikes 
his cow in the udder, probably he will rupt- 
ure a blood vessel and the bloody milk 
which will flow from the teat will speak 
more forcibly than any words of mine. But 
if he kicks her in the ribs or strikes her 
with the milking stool upon the hip and 
back, the consequences may not be s0 
apparent, yet that damage is done and that 
loss will follow is certain. I am speaking 
of no exceptional case, but of those that 
are of common occurrence wherever any 
large herd is kept, and where the eye of 
the manager is not sharp to detect and 
punish these offences.—J. G. Schwink, Jr., 
Meriden, Ct. 


May E. LEE. 
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A Mayflower Day. 

As the backward spring brings the arbutus 
blossoms later than usual this season, many 
will be pleased to receive the lovely flowers 
and will be charined by their delicate fra- 
grance, who have hitherto been strangers 
tothis, the first of all mayflowers. Mrs. Les- 
lie Bradford and her daughter, Lizzie, have 
cheered several invalids and ‘‘shat-ins’’ 
by such sweet tokens. Mrs. Bradford re- 
ceived her supplies from her bruther, who 








a home and sanctuary? Is not. the may- 
flower by its humility, beauty and odor an 
emblem of the influence emanating from 
that Pilgrim land? In memory of our fore- 
fathers let us pass the sweetness on! 

Mrs. M. A. H. LEACH. 
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Ready for Seeding Down. 

Nature requires, first, germination; sec- 
ond, root system, and third, plant food, 
which must be soluble. Therefore have the 
soil, before seeding, fertile and thoroughly 
pulverized, making the surface fine and 
mellow. Summer fallowing will kill the 
weeds by bringing the seeds to the surface, 
and those germinating are killed by subse- 
quent harrowing. Ifthe soil is very foul 
with weed seed, two seasons of summer 
fallowing will be necessary. 

If preparing sod or hard land, this should 
be thoroughly cut with a disk harrow ve- 
fore plowing; it will then be more easily 
pulverized after plowing. Use two hun- 
dred pounds nitrate of soda, four hundred 
pounds tankage, four hundred pounds acid 
rock,’ six hundred pounds bone and four 
hundred pounds muriate of potash when 
the seed is sown in the fall, applying six 
hundred pounds of this mixture per acre. 
The seed is sown very thick, a mixture of 
sixteen to twenty quarts of seeds of tim- 
othy and redtop, half of each per acre. 

Middlesex County, Ct. D. M. K. 
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Jottings from Fruit Growers. 

Spraying will be general on potato fields 
in 1904, and then it is only a step to the 
spraying of orchards, which means more 
and better fruit, quicker and better sales, 
and an increase in this branch of farming. 
The outlook for the future never was better 
than at present.—E. A. Rogers, Cumber- 
land County, Me. 

My remedy for the black knot is to cut off 
the branches below the knot, and new ends 
will come out and bear well. I do not be- 
lieve in plowing orchards, but prefer burn- 
ing over the grass in the spring, which will 
destroy many harmful insects. Fertilize 
bearing orchards with plenty of potash, such 
as wood ashes, rather than stable manure. 
—H. J. Tolles, Dunstable, Mass. 





To Get a Heavy Hay Crop. 


I applied my mixture for grass April 22. 
I like to get it on early so the rainfall may 
wash it down to the roots. It does not give 
so good results if it remains long exposed to 
the atmosphere. I receive the best results 
from the following mixture: One hundred 
pounds nitrate of soda, one hundred pounds 
muriate of potash, three hundred pounds 
ground bone. For grass land, from one to 
three years seeded, I use four hundred 
pounds per acre. 

In the spriug I turn over land that is pretty 
well run out to June grass, cultivate or 
barrow once every week, first one way and 
then the other, until Aug. 1-10. This de- 
stroys all weeds and foul matter that may 
occupy the land, besides keeping the land 





The Story of Condensed Milk. 


The manufacture of condensed milk, so 
far as known, dates from 1854, and the in- 
vention is credited to a lady. A certain 
Mrs. Albert Cashingor, while on a journey 
with her sick baby from New Orleans to 
New York, had made various experiments 
to meet the problem of supplying fresh milk 
to the infant during the trip. She finally 
decided to preserve it the same as she did 
fruit. So she canned several large jars of 
milk, took it on board of the sailing vessel 
and made the journey. The-chiid thrived 
upon the milk and arrived in New York 
safely. 

Several business men of that city having 
learned of the incident attempted to put up 
the milk in the same manner, finally made 
a trip to New Orleans to learn the exact 
method. The first condensed milk factory 
was started on the Island of Galveston, and 
the manufactarers made a fortune. But 
the woman who invented. the process re- 
ceived nothing. 


A Choice Yéung Guernsey. >» 
Early Rose of Rasitan is a relation of the 





s!° famoug Modena. She was sired by the same 


bull, Peter Paul, and was out of Rose of 
Raritan, the granddam of Modena. By re- 
ferring to Modena’s pedigree, that of Early 
Rose of Raritan can readily be seen. 

The feed and care of this cow was similar 
to that of Modena’s. She was fresh Sept. 
26, and was bred March 23, 1903. Her 
record commenced Sept. 30, 1902, and ended 
Sept. 29, 1903. During this time we find her 
credited as follows: 9135.14 pounds milk, 
6.75 average per cent. butter fat, or 543.03 
pounds butter fat. 

This record was supervised by the Massa- 
chusetts station. This and Modena’s are 
certainly a great credit to the individual 
cows, to the breed at large, and to Mr. 
Ames’ careful work. 

W. H. CALDWELL, 
Secretary Guernsey Cattle Club, Peterboro, 
N. H. 





The International Egg Contest. 


Pens from all parts of Australia, from 
America, Canada and England competed in 
the egg-laying contest lately finished in 
Australia. The season throughout was 
favorable to egg production, the weather 
being mild and moist, with plenty of green 
food in the pens. 

The American hens arrived in very poor 
condition, but with careful treatment, food 
and housing they recovered their condition 
and gave a splendid account of themselves. 
The first prize, in fact, went toa pen of 
rose-comb Brown Leghorns, entered by 
Mrs. A. N. Hansel of Indiana; the amount 
was $25. A pen of American White Wyan- 
dottes won fifth prize. The prize pen of six 
hens laid 711 eggs during the six months, an 
average of 118.05 eggs per hen, the average 
weight being twenty-four ounces per dozen 
and the market valueabout $4 for each hen. 
The Australian pen, which came nearest 
ahead, laid 115.05 eggs per hen of an aver- 
age weight of twenty-four ounces per dozen. 
The average for the whole seventy pens was 
47.0 eggs per pen; the average was at the 
rate of over 150 eggs per hen per year. A 
somewhat similar contest held the preced- 
ing year gave an average of only 115 eggs 
per hen per year for all pens competing. 

The care and feeding were good, but not 
extraordinary. Ground grains were fed in 
the mornivge and whole grain at evening, 
with cut tiver twice a week, shelled grit 
alwavs before them and clean water every 
morning. ._The grain was ground wheat and 
corn, and corn at night. The total cost of 
food was about $270, and the value of eggs 
laid about $950. The net profit averaged a 
little over $1.50 per hen. Of the nine pens 
which stood highest in the record, five were 
Wyandottes, one rose-comb Leghorns, one 
Buff Leghorns, one Langshans and one 
black Orpingtons. 

Notes from Washington, D. C. 

The cotton boll weevil is presumably re- 
sponsible for the elevation, provided for in 
the new agricultural law, of the Division 
of Entomology of the Department of Agri- 
culture toabureau. Dr. L. 0. Howard, the 
chief, is one of the most eminent and prac- 
tical bug men in the country. 

Dr. Howard is already stated to have 
worked out several partial protections 
against the cotton weevil. He says that 
this pest will not'breed in cow-peas, and 
that where land is planted one year in cot- 
ton and the next year in cow-peas, the third 
year the boll weevil will not be found. Ifa 








plan of cotton cow-pea rotation is practically 
worked out it will probably result in a great 
benefit to the States where practiced, other 
than the elimination of the weevil. The 
cow-pea, which is a well-known legume in 
the South, and is gradually coming into 
cultivation north of Mason and Dixon’s 
line, is one of the greatest soil renovators 
and manurial crops ever grown. Like 
the clovers and the soy bean it absorbs 
great quantities of nitrogen from the air, 
and its enforced cultivation cannot fail 
to tremendously improve farm utility. This 
crop which constitutes splendid forage will 
also doubtless stimulate stock raising and 
dairying. The cow-pea is already the back- 
bone of Southern fertility of soil. If its use 
becomes as much greater throughout the 
South as its connection with the cotton boll 
weevil would indicate, this pest may in the 
end prove to have been a “blessing in dis- 
guise.”’ 


The export of breadstuffs for the first nine 
months of the present fiscal year amounted 
to but $126,000,000, against an average 
of $185,000,000 during the corresponding 
months of the preceding five years. The 
March exports were $11,000,000, against 
March exports of $18,000,000 for last year. 


Exports of cattle, hogs and sheep for the 
first nine months of the present fiscal year 
were large, amounting to $31,000,000, against 
$19,000,000 for the corresponding months of 
1903 and against an average of $22,000,000 
forthe corresponding months of the pre- 
ceding five years. 


The Experiment Station Record describes 
a test made in Italy of the vaccination of 301 
cattle against blackleg, only one of which 
died from the disease. Of twenty-eight 
other cattle, not so vaccinated, five died. 
In other instances 3621 cattle were vacci- 
nated, only eight dying. The blackleg vac- 
cinations, which had been conducted under 
the department’s direction in the United 
States, have proven the method to be almost 
a certain remedy for the disease. 


The Experiment Station Record of the 
Department of Agriculture describes a 
method of hypodermic injections of hemo- 
globian for the cure of Texas fever. It is 
stated that while this may not cure all cases 
of Texas fever, it may be depended upon to 
give very satisfactory results in the major- 
i y of c. ses. 


The Department of Agriculture notes 
‘some investigations which have been made 
in Australia on sorghum poison. The 
presence of hydrocyanic acid in sorghum 
has been demonstrated, and the quantity of 
the poison appears, according to the investi- 
gations, to be dependent upon the nature of 
the soil upon which the sorghum is grown, 
On soil rich iu nitrogen the quantity of hy- 
drocyanic acid is largest. 


The annual free seed distribution of the 
Department of Agriculture is usually pro- 
ductive of some funny incidents, if nothing 
else. This yeara certain ruralist applied 
to the secretary for some vegetable seeds, 
and the department forwarded quite a col- 
lection. The following letter was promptly 
received : 

““Dear Secretary—The seeds you sent 
me was received the other day. Thanks 
very much. The lima beans was particu- 
larly good, but when my wife cooked and 
fixed them up, there wasn’t quite enough 
fora family of six. Please send more if 
you can. Yours very truly.”’ 


The Treasury Department has recognized 
the ‘“‘Percheron Register’ in connection 
with the free importation of animals for 
breeding purposes. This action is taken 
upon the recommendation of the Secretary 
of Agriculture that Percheron horses in- 
cluded in the Percheron Register, pub- 
lished by the Percheron Register Company, 
for use for breeding purposes, be imported 
free of duty. Upon the recommendation of 
the Department of Agriculture, the Treas- 
ury Department has recognized the ‘ Aus- 
tralian Register ’’ as a register for Austra- 
lian horses, from which certificates of ‘pedi- 
gree may be issued. This contemplates 
thoroughbred horses bred in Australia and 
recorded in the AustraJian Stud Book. 


Dr. James Law, professor of veterinary 
science at Cornell University, in a bulletin 
of the Department of Agriculture, calls at- 
tention to the cause of the blue appearance 
of milk. Watery milk is blue, but the pres- 
ence of a certain germ causes a distinct 
blue shade even in rich ‘milk and cream. 
The germ may get into the milk after it has 
been drawn from the cow, or it may find its 
way into the opening of the milk ducts and 
get into it while being milked. Frequent 
milking is recommended as a means of 
flushing out the germs, and the injection 
into the teats of a solution of two drachms of 
hyposulphite of soda in a pint of water will 
destroy them. 

Speaking of the causes of stringiness in 
milk Professor Law says that this is caused 
by fungi, which he believes develop in the 
system of the cow. In the affected cows 
the temperature is raised one or two degrees 
above the normal. Like most other fungi, 
this does not grow out into filaments in the 
milk while it is within the body of the cow, 
but in five or six hours after milking the 
surface layers are found to be one dense 
network of filaments. If a needle is dipped 
in this and lifted the liquid is drawn out 
intoa long thread. Care should be taken 
in the live stock water supply which is 
likely to cause stringiness. Professor Law 
recommends two drachms of bisulphite of 
soda daily, until the stringiness disappears. 


The recent truckmen’s strike in Kansas 
City was not of the agricultural kind. The 
farmers have not yet arrived at that state of 
organization when they see the value of 
stopping work for a number of weeks, los- 
ing their earings for that:time and in most 
cases their jobs. Guy E. MITCHELL. 
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Dairy. 


The Home of Glenwood Girl. 

I have over one hundred thoroughbred 
Guernseys. My milk is certified by the 
Philadelphia Pediatric Society each month, 
and a certificate similar to the enclosed 
goes on each bottle, sealed with a tinfoil 
cap. Pint bottles are used exclusively, and 
most of the milk is pasteurized beside being 
certified. 

The dairy building is of brick, lined en- 
tirely throughout with cement, with all 
corners round, and of modern sanitary con- 
struction. All the dairy apparatus was put 
in by the Star Milk Cooler Company, and is 
thoroughly up-to-date. A laboratory ad- 
joins the stable where the men keep their 
milking suits, and wash at milking times. 
Having to pass monthly the bacteriological 
test, the stables and cows are kept scrupu- 
lously clean. The unusually large amount 
of glass on all sides renders the stables 
very bright and sunny, and shows to advan- 
tage the beautiful thoroughbreds of world- 
wide fame as they lie contentedly in the 
sunshine while zero weather prevails out of 
doors. 

Electric lights and city water are used in 
all buildings. Everything is thoroughly 
practical and businesslike. Visitors are al 
ways welcome, and Haddonfield being so 
near Philadelphia, they can easily get here. 
The estate includes over three hundred 
acres, andI am the seventh generation of 
the same name to own it, it going from 
father to son. E. F. GIuu. 

Haddonfield, N. J. 
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Holstein Milk Records. 


The following is a brief summary of offi- 
cial records of forty-one Holstein-Friesian 
cows, received and approved during eleven 
days, from April 12 to April 23: Of the 
forty seven-day records twelve full-age 
cows averaged, age 7 years 7 months 20 
days; days from calving 18; milk, 427.5 
pounds; butter fat, 14.553 pounds; equiva- 
lent butter, 16 pounds 15.7 ounces. Eight 
four-year-olds averaged, age 4 years 5 
months 12 days; days from calving 23; milk, 
392.6 pounds; butter fat, 13.217 pounds; 
equivalent butter, 15 pounds 6.7 ounces. 
Six three-year-olds averaged, age 3 years 6 
months 1 day; days from calving 37; milk, 
370.3 pounds; butter fat, 11.953 pounds; 
equivalent butter, 13 pounds 15.1 ounces. 
Fourteen two-year-olds averaged, age 2 
years 1 month 18 days; days from calving 
21; milk, 315.9 pounds; butter fat, 10.598 
pounds; equivalent butter, 12 pounds 5.8 
ounces. This last average isa very remark- 
able one for heifers dropping their calves 
just past two years of age. 

A full-age cow produced in thirty days 
1941.8 pounds of milk, containing 66.816 
pounds butter fat, equivalent to 77 pounds 
15.2 ounces butter. A heifer 1 year, 11 
months 6 days old at time of calving, pro- 
duced in thirty days 1594.1 pounds of milk, 
containing 49.028 pounds butter fat, equiva- 
lent to 57 pounds 3.2 ounces butter. Another 
heifer dropping her calf at 1 year 10 months 
6 days old, produced in 365 days 8345.2 
pounds milk, containing 282.950 pounds 
butter fat, equivalent to 330 pounds 1.7 
ounces butter. The latter heifer was owned 
by University of Nebraska. 

All these records were made under {the 
supervision of State experiment stations, 
and the equivalent of butter estimated by 
the 85.7 per cent. rule—the rule of the Amer- 
ican Association of Agricultural Colleges 
and Experiment Stations. S. Hox!Ie. 

Yorkville, N. Y., April 23, 1904. 
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Butter Higher, Cheese Dull. 


The further rise of about half a cent predicted 
last week has taken place, and the market holds 
fairly steady at the advance. There is not much 
in sight under present conditions to warrant 
further increase, and a return to lower levels is 
generally expected as soon as the belated pasture 
season gets fully under way. 

Just at present the receipts of fresh creamery 
and dairy goods are not large, while the better 
grades of storage butter so long overhanging the 
market are now less in evidence. Very little of 
the fresh-make grade about first, which buys not 
above 22 cents, atthe most. Extras sell a frac- 
tion higher. Dairy firsts share the advance of 
other grades, but there are no dairy extras yet in 
the market. Box and print goods sell about the 
same as the corresponding grades in tubs. 

Cheese prices continue to show a moderate 
downward tendency in quite marked contrast to 
the very firm position of the market last year at 
thistime. The top price is about 10 cents and 
there is a great deal of cheese not quite first 
quality, whicn sell at 3 to 4 cents below the top. 
Sage cheese is about the only grade whichas 
yet shows no recent decline in price, the supply 
being rather light. 
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To Regulate Milk Shipments. 


The new rules of the Boston Board of Health, 
first published Tuesday, May 3, are of consider- 
able importance to milk farmers. After repeat- 
ing the first three or four sections of the former 
regulations and adding certain requirements for 
stores that sell milk, a new article follows, re- 
quiring that no person, by himself or by his ser- 
vant or agent, or asthe servant or agent of any 
other person, firm or corporation, shall bring 
into the city of Boston, for the purpose of sale, 
exchange or delivery, or sell,exchange or de- 
liver any milk,skimmed milk orcream,which con- 
tains more than five hundred thousand bacteria 
per cubic centimeter, or which has a temperature 
higher than 50° F. 

Heretofore there had been no standard of milk 
fixed by regulation. The board of health, by its 
new regulations, has established a dual standard 
by which milk for sale will be judged, and con- 
demnation of it will follow whenever the temper- 
ature of the milk offered for sale, etc., shall be 
found to exceed 50° F. and to contain more than 
five hundred thousand bacteria per cubic centi- 
meter. The temperature will be taken at the 
cans, but the investigation with regard to bac- 
teria will be made at the bacteriological labora- 
tory of the health department. 

An enforcement of these new regulations the 
health commissioners believe will result in 
having clean cows, clean barns, clean milkers 
and clean cars, and the immediate cooling of the 
milk from the cows to the required 50° of temper- 
ature, for at any higher temperature the bacteria 
rapidly multiply. 

It is expected by the officials of the board that 
there will be a great reduction of careless- 
ness that is now exercised by some people who 
furnish miik, either the producers or those who 
sell it. All milk from other States and towns 
that come to Boston is to be tested by these 
new standards, so that these regulations apply 
with equal force to farmers and dealers out- 
side of Boston as it does to those who keep 
cows within the city and sell their milk. The 
regulations also apply to those who sell milk by 
the glass, either at the saloons or hotels. 
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Cost of High-Grade Jerseys. 

Peter C. Kellogg’s combination sale of Jersey 
cattle consigned by breeders and importers took 
place April 26 and 27 as advertised. While the 
finest cattle brought good prices, owing to the 
presence of a number of ambitious herd owners 
who sought only the best, weather conditions on 
the last day greatly marred the fortunes of such 
stock as would ordinarily be bought for family 
use or by small breeders, which last two classes 
usually bid against each other. As a whole, 
prices therefore were not up to expectations. 
The following is a list of those which brought 
$200 and over: 

M. Plaisir’s Lady Kent, imported cow, three 
years, to Gedney Farm, White Plains, N. Y. 
$700. Homestead’s Glory, imported cow, two 
years, to Gedney Farm, White Plains, N. Y., 
$550. Royaline, imported cow, six years, N.H. 








Hesschert, Douglassville, Pa. $460. Golden 
Pride’s Polly, imported cow, 3} years, Gedney 
Farm, $360. Cateaux Daisy, Imported cow, four 
years, N. H. Hesscbert, Douglassville, Pa., $350. 
Mills’ Gazelle, imported cow, nine years, Ged- 
ney Farm, $325. Coomassie’s Ditto, cow, eight 
years, Gedney Farm, $325. Star of the Morn- 
ing, imported heifer, 2} years, William ‘a 
Clyde, Jr., New York city, $300. Emi- 
nent 2d’s Panvette, imported Heifer, 23 
years, McLaury Bros., Portlandville, N. Y., 
$240. Mills’ Gazelle 2d, cow, three years, M. H. 
Oppenheim, Elberon, N.J., $230. Lady of the 
Highland Hills, imperted heifer, 2} years, W. P. 
Clyde, Jr., New York, $230. Brutus Eva Dew- 
drop, cow, three years, Gedney Farm, White 
Plains, N. Y., $225. Exile’s Dorcas, cow, 
2} years, T. 8S. Coopor, Coopersburg, Pa., 
$220. Golden Babta, cow, three years, Ged- 
ney Farm, White Plains, N. Y., $220. 
Golden Eurotas, cow, three years, Jobn M. 
Jones, Jersey City, N. J., $220. Golden Lad’s 
Industry, imported cow, ten years, T. 8. Cooper, 
Coopersburg, Pa., $200. Eminent’s Pride, im- 
ported cow, tnree years, Gedney Farm, White 
Plains, N. Y.. $200.. Campanile, imported cow, 
six years, Gedney Farm, White Plains, $200. 
Cupid’s Golden Fern, imported cow, three years, 
McLaury Brothers, Portlandville, N. Y., $200. 
Glistening Dewdrop, imported heifer, two years, 
McLaury Brothers, Portlandville, N. Y., $200. 
Financial King’s Irene, imported beifer, 2} years, 
Biltmore Farms, Biltmore, N. C., $200. ss eatin 
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Western Milk Prices. 


Milk is very plenty in the Illinois districts as 
well as at Eastern producing centres,sand the 
price of contracts for the six months beginning 
April range rather lower than for the corre- 
sponding period of last year. Around Elgin the 
contracts are $1.013 per hundred pounds, against 
$1.04} cents for 1903. These prices are fully as 
high asin other districts in that section. It is 
equivalent to about 22} cents per pound of butter, 
according to the average run of butter fat in that 
region. Asa general rule contracts with Illinois 
creameries and condenseries average about five 
cents below those of last year. 


Horicultural. 


Provisions Nearly Steady. 


Pork meats show no important change in 
prices since last quoted, but such changes as 
have taken place have been in the downward di- 
rection. Conditions are now more favorable, and 
some gain in price would be in order. The 
slaughter of hogs at Boston for the iweek was 
27,000; preceding week, 28,000; same week last 
year, 18,200. The export demand has been larger, 
the total value by Boston packers having been 
about $116,000; preceding week, $110,000; same 
week a year ago, $120.00. 

The market for fresh beef is easier under 
full supplies, and lower prices are indicated for 
this week. The demand is quiet. The arriv- 
als of fresh beef were larger for the week, 
especially for Boston. The total for the week 
was 203 cars for Boston and 112 cars for ex- 
port, a total of 315 cars; preceding week, 185 
cars for Boston and eighty-nine cars for ex- 
port, a total of 274 cars; same week a year 
ago, 157 cars for Boston and sixty-one cars 
for export, a total of 224cars. There is a steady 
market for fall lamb; mutton and yearlings 
are quiet; veals are in full supply and easy at 
lower prices. Poultry is generally quiet and un- 
changed, except that Western fresh-killed and 
iced fowls are in oversupply and are quoted 
lower. 














Hay Markets Firm. 


While prices show no marked change com- 
pared with last week, the demand is quite active, 
and such slight changes as have occurred are in 
the upward direction. The average price of top 
grades in the Eastern markets is about five cents 
per ton higher, and the Western markets about 
fifteen cents per ton higher than those of last 
week. AS compared with the corresponding 
period of last year, prices of best grades are be- 
tween $2 to $3 lower. The demand at Boston is 
quiet, but a slight advance is noted on top grades. 
Rye and oat straw hold unchanged. Receipts at 
New York are large, but prices;show no special 
change. Western and Southern markets are 
steady, with good demand. Foreign rye straw is 
arriving in New York in large quantities. Itisin 
very fine condition, having been hand cradled 
aud hand thrashed, and is very popular with the 
race-track men. 








Crops and Work Delayed. 


The outlook for crops and geueral farming con- 
ditions is summarized as follows from reports of 
numerous correspondents under supervision of 
J. W.Smith, section director of the New England 
Weather Bureau: 

While in most respects being typical April 
weather, the week showed some features out of 
the ordinary. The temperatures were generally 
low, while the precipitation over the greater por- 
tion of the district was above the normal. The 
storm of the Jast four days of the month gave 
an unusually large amount. Together with the 
heavy rainfall, there were severe and destructive 
winds along the southern coast. There were no 
exceptional extremes of temperature, although 
some well-defined fluctuations occurred. The 
means were, as a rule, below those of the same 
week in preceding years, and the minima appar- 
nt y not far from the usual. 

The rainfall for the week in the southern and 
central portions of the section has probabiy 
seldom been equaled; surely not at Boston, 
where it amounted to 5.39 inches. The next 
largest fall was reported from Fitchburg, Mass., 
5.13 Inches, while Winslow, Me., had 3.90 inches. 
The record for the month of April, at Boston, 
9.14 inches has never been exceeded, and there 
have been but three months since the station was 
established when there were greater amounts— 
August, 1874, 10.63 inches; September, 1882, 10.93 
inches, and November, 1877, 11.03 inches. 

Nearly all farming operations have been ma- 
terially delayed by the cold winter and the so-far 
unfavorable weather of the spring. Probably 
the only crop that was benefited was grass, that 
having in most instances wintered well, the ex- 
ceptions being where there was too heavy a coat- 
ing of ice upon the meadows. The past week 
has tended, so far as weather is concerned, to 
make the season somewhat later than usual, the 
general opinion being that it is some two weeks 
late. There could be but little farm work done, 
especially in the sections where heavy precipi- 
tation occurred, the ground being so wet and 
cold that it was on many fields impossible to 
work the land to advantage. In the north the 
snow has disappeared, except in sheltered spots, 
but the roads are muddy and the fields soft, ex- 
cept on high land. The rain has tended to re- 
tard the growth of fall grain, although it win- 
tered well. There is but little change in the re- 
ports regarding small fruits;on the whole, they 
have come through the winter in fairly good con- 
dition. The buds on fruit trees are opening very 
slowly, but, with the exception of peaches, ap- 
pear to have escaped serivus injury from the win- 
ter cold. Inthe south some early-planted vege 
tables are up,but their growth has been slow. Not- 
withstanding the fact that tobacco growers were 
not satisfied with the results of the last two sea- 
sons, the majority of them are planning to plant 
about the usual acreage this year. The weather 
so far has not been favorable to them, and, while 
many beds have been seeded, some planters are 
waiting for warmer weather. While the early 
growth of the crop may be ‘delayed, this does not 
necessarily imply that the ultimate yield may not 
be up to the average. Truck farmers who do 
not depend on hothouses and cold frames will 
especially feel the effects ot the lateness of the 
season. 

At New York the cheaper grades of full cream, 
which have of late been selling promptly to ex- 
porters at low and irregular figures, do not ap- 
pear to be as plenty, and exporters claim it diffi- 
cult to find some grade of goods at the prices 
lately paid. New cheese has been coming in 
more freely this week, both large and small sizes. 
Exporters are showing comparatively little at- 
tention as yet, though we hear of a few large, 
white having sold at 74 cents. New large colored 
cheese is greatly neglected anc offering at 7} 
cents for fine grades, and poorer grades at 7 
cents without attracting any attention. New 
small colored cheese has some demand from 
home trade dealers when fine and well cured 
at 7}to 7% cents, but new large white cheese 
greatly neglected and offering at 74 to 7} cents 
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CELERY AND GRAPE FRUIT SALAD, SERVED IN GREEN PEPPER. 


From ‘‘ Food for the Sick and Convalescent.” 
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withoat selling, and stocks accumulating. New 
skims have some demand when fine, but ordi- 
nary new skims remain very dull and irregular. 
Cable advices to George A. Cochrane from the 
principal markets of Great Britain give butter 
markets as unchanged. Stocks are becoming 
burdensome, and with liberal arrivals and the 
heavy home, Irish and Continental make, has a 
most demoralizing effect on holders as well as 
buyers. Concessions fail to move quantity, and 
prices must be considered purely nominal at the 
moment. Finest Danish 20 to 204 cents. Fin- 
est Australian and New Zealand 184 to 19 cents. 
Finest Canadian 18 to 18} cents. Finest Russian 
17 to 18 cents. American creamery is freely 
offered at 15 to 16 cents, and ladles at 13to 14 
cents. Foreign cheese markets have gone from 
bad to worse. The pressure to sell has caused a 
further drop. Finest American and Canadian 
9 to 9} cents. 
Q§Stock of butter’and eggs in Quincy Market 
Cold Storage Company, Boston, April 30: Butter, 
17,355 packages; last year, 6762 packages. Eggs, 
54,510 cases; last year, 122,447 cases. Stock of 
butter and eggs in Eastern Cold Storage Com- 
pany, April 30: Butter, 12.151 packages; last 
year, 1129 packages. Eggs,.646 cases; last year, 
2542 cases. 








‘Literature. 


A necessary addition to the American 
Men of Letters Series is Rollo Ogden’s 
‘* William Hickling Prescott,’? a volume 
which the biographer says makes no pre- 
tence of supplanting Ticknor’s “ Life of 
Prescott,’ but aims rather to supplement 
it. Init we have a condensed account of 
the great historian’s life and achievements, 
and a picture of Prescott’s personality 
which gives us a far better insight into the 
human side of his life than we have hereto- 
fore had. Mr. Ogden says that Prescott’s 
partial blindness determined the whole 
course of his life, and had a powerful influ- 
ence in shaping and beautifying his charac- 
ter. There is, indeed, inspiration in read- 
ing the remarkable record in his journals of 
the way in which “he turned from 
the dim light without to a _ radiant 
world within, took himself in hand 
and forged laboriously in the dark the temp- 
ered weapon of his mind and heart, with- 
out becoming persuaded that his strength 
was plucked from his very disabling,’’ to 
quote Mr. Ogden. It was a student prank 
that destroyed his left eye—a crust of bread 
thrown after him with none but rollicking 
intent, but unfortunately he turned and 
caught it full in the eye, making it instantly 
and incurably sightless. After graduation 
from Harvard in 1814, he began reading law 
in his father’s office.and looked forward 
confidently to a career at the bar. But early 
in 1815 he was seized with an obscure in- 
flammation in the right eye, diagnosed later 
as a case of acute rheumatism. For months 
he was entirely blind, and never again was 
he able to use the eye except with extreme 
caution, and but for brief periods at a time. 
Intervals of complete blindness fell upon 
him with the frequent recurrence of the 
disease, and the fear of losing even the 
feeble and precarious sight remaining to 
him never left him as long as he lived. 

And this is the man to whom we are 
indebted for ‘‘ Ferdinand and Isabella,’’ 
“The Conquest of Mexico,’’ ‘* The Con- 
quest of Peru” and “ Philip II.!’’ Ocu- 
lists assured him that his eye would be ade- 
quate to all the ordinary purposes of life, 
if he would give up his literary labors. 
But Prescott quietly refused to pay the 
price. Again and agair we find him in his 
journals calmly contemplating the possi- 
bility of absolute blindness; but there was 
no regret of slackened resolution. He even 
feared at one time that he would lose his 
hearing, and indeed, in later years, his hear- 
ing did grow somewhat dull. There were, 
however, some compensations. As Prescott 





had ample means at his disposal, he was 
enabled to hire assistance in the matter of 
the primary work of historical ‘research, 
so that delving in archives fell to the lot of 
those he employed. Competent European 
scholars made copies of all the manuscripts 
bearing upon his subjects, so that at his ease 
in Boston he could study the treasures of the 
foreign libraries. History was his favorite 
study, and discipline in industry and con- 
centration of mind were among the ends 
which he earliest set before himself. Yet 
he was sometime considering the mutter of 
a subject for his historical writing. Soon 
Spanish history began to appeal to him. 
Then Italian subjects were seriously con- 
sidered. It was not until 1826 that he de- 
.cided to write a history of the reign of 
Ferdinand ana Isabella, after many months 
of delays and doubtings. Ten years of labor 
fullowed—a long period in these days of 
many and hastily written books. Then pub- 
lishing was deferred until Christmas, 1837. 
The biographer does not undertake serious 
criticism of this or Prescott’s later books. 
Today they seem to us prolix. The style 
partook of the leisurely spirit of the au- 
thor’s day. Elegance of diction becomes 
frequently oppressive. However, ‘‘ Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella’? made him famous, but 
his head was not turned. European recog- 
nition followed, and his later books, of 
course, found a waiting market. This biog- 
raphy is one of concise information and real 
inspiration. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Price, $1.10 net.) 


**Trusts Versus the Public Welfare,” by 
H. C. Richie, is a smail volume that is an- 
tagonistic in its treatment of trusts. From 
the author’s point of view their formation 
and operations are eutirely detrimental to 
the ,people, and he asserts that the trust 
magnates regard consumers as their legit- 
imate prey, exacting from them the highest 
prices possible when there is no prospect 
of competition. Wealth, he asserts, was 
more widely diffused in the United States 
than in any country in the world before the 
formation of powerful manufacturing com- 
binations, while it is now gathered by only 
the favored few. Mr. Richie describes the 
various large trusts as he sees them, and, of 
course, there will be much dissent from his 
opinions, but he has succeeded in making a 
readable book that many will regard with 
favor, though it may not receive universal 
approbation. (New York: R. F. Fenno & 
Co. Price, 50 cents. ) 





Rotes and Queries, 


TERMS OF THE PRESIDENTS.—‘“J. M.’’: 
Washington, eight years: John Adams, four 
years; Jefferson, Madison and Monroe each eight 
years; John Quincy Adams, four years; Andrew 
Jackson, eight years; Van Buren, four years; 
William Henry Harrison, one month; Tyler, three 
years and eleven months; Polk, four years; Tay- 
lor, one year four months and five days; Fiilmore, 
two years ten months and twenty-six days; Pierce 
and Buchanan each, four years; Liucoln, four 
years one month and ten days; Johnson, three 
years ten months and twenty days; Grant, eight 
years; Hayes,four years; Garfield, six months and 
fifteen days; Arthur, three years five months and 
fifteen days; Cleveland, eight years; Harrison, 
four years, and McKinley, four years six months 
and ten days. 


THE MOUNTAIN BREEZE.—“ 8. R.” : Of course, 
the physical topography of any neighborhood has 
its influence on the local storms, fogs and prevail- 
ing winds. The “‘ mountain” and“ valley breezes ” 
that are so eagerly sought duringjthe summer rec. 
reation or sojourn is an instance of the effect of 
mountains on local climate and weather condi- 
tions. As explained by W. 8. Tower, assistant 
ia meteorology in Harvard University,because of 
active radiation at night, the layers of air near 
the earth become cooled, and as cool airis heavier 








than warm air—a law of physics that is generally 
appreciated theoretically, but usually overlookea 
practically—this heavy air tends to move down 
the hillside. Thetendency becomes, after a time, 
sufficiently pronounced to produce a general 
down-hill movement, eventually resulting in a 
perceptible breeze. That is what is commonly 
designated locally as “the mountain breeze, 
and which, from its origin, is practically in one 
constant direction. though the Intervention of 
powerful storms may temporarily reverse the 
customary movement. Vice versa, during the 
day the presence of warmer and, therefore, 
lighter air, near the earth causes a@ movement 
of the atmosphere with an upward tendency‘ 
creating the so-called ‘valley breezes.” In 
certain favorably situated localities the appear- 
ance of the mountain or the valley breeze is 
as regular as clockwork, the transitional period 
being marked by a calm. 

HoT Cross Buns.— Leo”: They are a sur- 
vival from remote antiquity. They are the cakes 
which the pagan Saxons ate in honor of Easter, 
the goddess of light, at the yearly festival in the 
spring. Inthe Christian church the clergy trans- 
formed the pagan usage of their converts into 
one preserving the old custom, and used to dis- 
tribute similar cakes, made from the dough from 
which the consecrated Host was taken, to the 
communicants after mass on Easter Sunday. 

THe Horrest PuLace.—“‘Carver”: Death 
Valley in‘southern California is usually referred 
to as the hottest spot on earth, but it isn’t quite 
that. Thisrather unpleasant distinction belongs 
to a portion of the shore of the Persian Gulf at 
and in the vicinity of Bahrin. Statistics prove 
that the mean annual temperature of the Persian 
Gulf furnace is eleven degrees higher than that 
of Death Valley, and the aridness of both places 
isabout ona par. Yet, while Death Valley is in- 
habited by practically none, and permanent life 
there is decmed well-nigh impossible, Bahrin has 
@ population of several thousand people and has 
had an existence as a village for many centuries, 
Of course the people are stunted mentally and 
to a slightly less extent physically, a fact due to 
the fearful conditions under which they live; but 
they do live there and are probably the nearest 
approach to salamanders inthe human family. 
What do they do for water and food? Why, the 
latter is brought to them in boats and sold in ex- 
change for the fertilizer they dig from the desert, 
and the latter they have in fairly good abundance 
nearthem. Thereis no water on land within 
several hundred miles of the place, but there are 
a number of fresh water springs on the bed of the 
saline gulf within a few hundred yards from the 
shore. It is probably the only place on earth 
wnere fresh drinking water is secured from a salty 
sea. The water gushes up in considerable 
volume from these springs and is secured by 
divers. The gulfis only about thirty feet deep 
at this point. The divers plunge to the 
bottom with empty goatskins and place the 
orifice of the skin bag directly over the mouth of 
the spring; it fills in a few seconds, and the diver 
closes the orifice and is pulled back to the boat 
by arope. That is the way the water supply for 
the community on shore is procured. The 
springs are supposed to be due to underground 
streams which have their origin in the green hills 
of Osman, over five hundred miles inland. 

POPULATION OF CHINA.—“ V. T.” : Accord- 
ing to the last census taken in China by imperial 
order, in view of reassessing taxes, the total num- 
ber of inhabitants amounted to 426,447,325 souls* 
The eighteen Chinese provinces proper had 407,- 
737,305; Manchuria, 8,500,000; Mongolia, 3,354,000; 
Tibet, 6,430,000, and Chinese Turkestan, 426,000 
inhabitants. 

EVE’s APPLE TREE.—"S. A. D.’’: It grows 
in Ceylon. Its orenge-red fruit is beautiful to 
look upon, yet out of each fruit a piece appears 
to have been bitten. Itis said that the simula- 
tion of a fruit which has been bitten into is per- 
fect. For this reason and because the fruit isa 
deadly poison, the natives declare that it 1s the 
same tree which grew in the Garden of Eden, 
and is a perpetual reminder of a disobedient act. 





Gems of Thougbt. 


----My spark may grow greater by kindling 
my brother’s taper, and God may be glorified in 
us both.—Jeremy Taylor. 

---- Those who have most happiness think the 
least about it. But in thinking about and in 
doing their duty happiness comes, because the 
heart and mind are occupied with earnest thought 
that touches at a thousand points the beautiful 
and sublime realities of the universe.—Thackeray. 

----The true Christian studies the happy art 
of making the most of every one with whom he is 
thrown in contavt—of recognizing in each soul 
and of eliciting from it that feature of heart and 
mindin which stands the relationship of that 
particular soul to God. It is this true self of our 
neighbor which we are required to love.—Ed- 
ward M. Goulburn. 

----Men will wrangle tor religion, write for it, 
fight for it, die for it; anything but live for it.— 
Colton. 

.--! Every duty we omit obscures some truth we 
should have known.—John Ruskin. 

---- Why should not a man be happy when he is 
growing old, so long as his faith strengthens the 
feeble knees, which chiefly suffer in the process 
of going down the hill? True, the fever heat is 
over, and the oil burns more slowly in the lamo 
of life; but if there is less fervor, then there is 
more pervading warmth; if less of fire, more of 
sunshine; there is less smoke and more light. 
Verily, youth is good, but old age is better—to 
the man who forsakes not his youth when his 
youth forsakes him.—George Macdonald. 

----Sometimes melancholy is greater than it 
would otherwise be through selfishness,—_through 
not rejoicing with them that do rejoice.— William 
Mountford. 

----How all along life we find it that they who 
are the kindest and tenderest and truest, who 
understand your troubles as by instinct, are 
they who, because of their own inner experi- 
ences, have acquired the gladdening, refreshing 
strength they bestow, the compensation God 
gives those who learn to get out of themselves, 
and feel and live for others.—J. F. W. Ware. 

----A man must not choose his neighbor; he 
must take the neighbor that God sends him. In 
him, whoever he be, ties hidden or revealed a 
beautiful brother. The neighbor is just the man 
who ts next to you at the moment. This love ot 
our neighbor is the only door out of the dungeon 
of self.—George Macdonald. 

---- If duty becomes laborious, do it more fre- 
quently; if doubts disturb and torture, face them 


with more earnest thought and d-eper study; if 
love becomes a source of care and pain, Love 


more nobly and more tenderly.—James Marti- 
neau. 

----The man who disobeys the higher law, to 
whose existence bis reason and conscience 
testify, not only makes war upon himself, but 
also upon his neighbor. Truth and love are the 
bonds of society; in rejecting these men intro- 
duce into society confusion and every evil work. 
—Washington Gladden. 

----Every day in this world has its work, and 
every day, asit rises out of eternity, keeps put- 
ting to each of us the question afresh: “ What 
will you do before today has sunk into eternity 
and nothingness again?”—F. W. Robertson. 
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GRAVES’ MANGE Cu 


subject to can be cured by :... 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED Soap 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, c;.. 
and Horses. Sure to kill them 4)... 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston Mass. 7 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCI47'0j 
OF AMERICA. 


President, Henry Stevens; Secretary. F | 
ton, Putney. Vt.: Superintendent of Advar: 
try, 8. Hoxie, Yorkville, N. Y. 


FEES FOR REGISTRY. 

To Members.— Males, 33: females, s 

fees for animals over one year of age. Tra, 
corded within 6 months of date of sale, 25 «. 

on-Members.— Males, 25: females. 2. 

year of age, aouble fees. Transfers. jf 

within 6 months of date of sale, 5vc: over 6 

All blanks furnished free. 
Life Membership, $25. 


Advanced Register in charge of Supt. |; 
above, who will furnish all inf cn as 
cette Bg urOrmation ar 

Address F. L. HOUGHTON, Putney, y: 
formation relating to Registration of Pediy 


re 








President—George H. Yeaton, Dover. N. |; 
Secretary—C. M. Winslow, Brandon, Vt. 
Treasurer—Nicholas S. Winsor, Greeny {| 
Blanks for Registering and Transferri:, 
Cattle furnished free. ‘ 
The Year-Book for 190? furnished free 
Private Herd Registers for Seventy- 
$1.50, postage paid; Monthly Milk Recor. 
Stable, good for 34 cows, price, 21.50 per | 
for extending pedigree to five generations. x 
All the above may be ottained from the «. 
Fees for Registering.—To Members, 3} 
entry of animals under two years old.and 2. 
animals over two years old. Transfers, 25 e+; 
bDupiicate certificates of either entry or ¢ 
Cents each. Double the above amounts in + 
to Non-Members. 
Herd Books, Volume | to 14, may be obtain: 
ule Treasurer—82.25 each, postage paid. 


American Jersey Cattle Club, 


OFFICES—8 W. 17TH ST.. NEW YORK 
President—Elmer A. Darling. 
Secretary—J. J. Hemingway 


Blanks for Registering and Transferring Jersey 
Cattle; also Blanks for Private Butter Te-:. 
Registered Jersey Cows, furnished free of ¢)ar 7@ 
upon application to the Secretary. Z 

Fees for Registering: To non-members, 22 each | 
male or female. To members of the Clu}, x) eac 
head, male or female. All animals over two 
old, double fee. For registration of al! dea 
mals, $1 each. Imported animals, #25. 

Transfers are recorded free, if presented within 4 
days from date of delivery. Transfers presente: 
after 90 days, 81 each. 

Price of Herd Register, #1 per Single Volume. 
ter Tests of Jersey Cows, including all test 
ceived by the Club to Aug. 1, 198, 22 per volun 
Private Herd Record, 330 pages. cloth. leath 
back and corners, 82. Pocket Herd Record, 120 

_ pages, flexible leather, 50 cents. 

ery of Butter Tests from Aug. 1, 1898, to July] 


The By-Laws of the Club, giving full rules to be fol- 
lowed in securing registration and transfers, 
mailed free on application. 


The ONTARIO VETERINARY COLLEGE, Linited, 


Temperance St., Toronto, Canada. 
Affiliated! with the University of Toronto 


Patrons—Governor-General of Canada and Lieut. 
Governor of Ontario. The most successful Veteri- 
nary Institution in America. All experienced teach- 
ers. Fee—Sixty-Five Dollars per Session. Session 
begins October 14th. Apply to Principal. 

ANDREW SMITH. F.R.C. V. S.. Toronto. Car 

R. Lilburn, Emerald Grove. Wis.. breeder of the 
best strains of Aberdeen-Angus. cattle. Esta) lished 
1882. Also registered Shetland ponies. 











Chester Whites. 
A fine lot of March pigs. Pairs and trios not 
Write to W. D. HOWLAN 
R. F. D. No. 1, Rediick, Ill. 


Champion Herd, 1900, 1901, 1902, 


Of up-to-date prize-winning Chester Whites. This 
herd won more prizes in 190, 1901 and 19/2 than an 
Chester White herd in the world. If you want stoc 
from this herd write 

J.W. DORSEY & SONS, Perry, Ill. 


MOORMAN & MILLER 


WINCHESTER, IND. 
Breeders of Scotch and Scotch-topped 


SHORT-HORNS. 


Some nice young bulls are now offered for sale 
Also females bred to such noted Scotch bulis as Ke 
—-_ Royal Hero ana imp. Scotch Pine. Resi 

ence in town. Correspondence answered promptly 
Address as above. 


JAMES BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 


THE ANGORA CAT. 


A Superb Edition, Beautifally Mlustrates, 
How to Select, Breed, Train 
and Manage Them. 


Only book of its kind. Contains most important 
on The Origin, How to Train, Care tor 

_ Breeding. Froper Food, Breeding and 

bition and Transportation, The Bench, 

me Grooming, Diseases, The Correct Ty pes 
) how 

they eat, dr! 

about them. O er thirt 


akin 
D. 























tise on the cat, forms a delightful cift 
Edited by Robert Kent James. é 

“ No autnor could be more justified in speakin« 

is sel topic, as one having authority, tha 
Mr. James ir appearing as an expositor of 
Angora, for thousands of beautiful specimers 
these lovely creatures owe not only their existen¢e. 
but their excellence, to the skill, care and know lee 
of this wel-known breeder. The book con's! 
much useful information as to the diet and ee! 
care, it being, in fact,a work that is indispens3' 
any Owner of one of the valuable and beautiful! 2ui- 
mals.”—Vew Fork Vogue. 

“It comes from a practical breeder. Prosp:° 
breeders of Angoras will find this book inter 
reading.”—Country Gentleman. > 

“ Those who are lovers of cats will find much t! +" 's 
interesting and instru_tive in this book.”—* 
“ducation, Minneapolis. a 

“ It seems to us abook which those who are ! 
cats will be glad toread.”—George T. Augell, ! 


Dumb Boston. f 
“It is a useful volume, both for the owners + 
Angora and Othe: cats. It is tastefully, bow 
fully illustrated.”—Our Fellow Creatures, Citicas 
“ Volume of highest authority, exceeding!) 
tai full of facts, beautifully illustrated.”— 
Pele ‘postpaid, FI. 35 "For sale by bookse! 
ice, .25. For sale by bookse: 
sent direc 
JAMES BROTHERS, Publisher: 
B90 Wacshincton Street, Boston, M«- 
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POULTRY KEEPIN‘ 


tpt 
HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAF 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Book, T: 
Hew te De It, and All About F 
able Peultry Raising. 

Containing Chapters on How to Make $50) 

Keeping oulley 5 beam | Yards and !i 

Choice of Breeds; Care_of Poultry; Set 

Hen and_ Incubation; Hatching and \ 

Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Pou 

Market; Diseases of Foultry: Ducks, Ge 

Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and In: 

Use of Green Bone for Poultry, etc. 

Sent to any address on receipt of ts 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the 


. WALNUT COMPANY. 


bi 





Bex 3254, Boston, "*" 





ARE YOU FOND 


OF CATS? _ 





Or $4.50 per 


dozen, 
them send to 





Ceoeeeeeeoeeeeeecee 
Probably there isn’t a pet in the world as pop’ ** 
asacat. You find them everywhere, with the ric! 
the poor. What do you feed them with and how dco y°u 
wash them? We would like 
Food ; it will invigorate them, increases their apP°' 
makes them well and strong. It is a substance ‘° be 
mixed in other food. Has your cata diseased sk'0 ' 
Has it fleas? Ifso get a bottie of Walnut Cat W25)- 
It will free them trom all such and promote the bait. 
If you have a pet cat or a valuable Angora, you ©2 
afford to be without them. 
Either Food or Wash, 


you to try our Walnut — 


nnot 
Hundreds of testimonials. 


price 50 cents per nate: 
If your druggist or dealer has" 


W. E. FROST & CO., 671 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MAS>- 
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Poultry. 


Care of Young Turkeys. 

it is certainly a serious mistake to feed a 
reat deal of soft food to young turkeys, and 
i» keep it up too long a period. We start 
our young turkeys on equal parts of rolled 
oats and breadcrumbs. The bread, I would 
ave you to understand, is simply the refuse 
rrom the kitchen well dried and taken to 
-he bone cutter and reduced to crumbs, then 
mixed equal parts with the rolled oats. To 
ris we add about ten per cent. of the in- 
‘ortile egg boiled hard, mashed fine 

vith a fork, shell and all, and as 
want this for use, we moisten with 

weet skimmed milk just enough to mix 

, a erumbly state. This we feed several 

nies a day when the turkeys are real 

sung and confined in their pens, but never 

: any time would I allow them to be fed 

ily what they will eat up quickly and clean 

ach time. Indeed, I would say, always 

ep them a little short. This is continued 
for say from six to eight days, when I grad- 
‘ally commence to substitute for it equal 
parts of scalded corn meal and wheat bran. 
\hy I emphasize the word scalded is owing 
o the fact that I find too many people, 
pecially men folks, trying to scald with 
yarm water, which does not give this the 
onsistency, and which causes it to be 
wligestible, and at about the same time 
that 1 commence to feed the corn meal and 
wheat-bran mixture I also commence to feed 
each day a little hard grain of some kind, 
such as fine head oat meal to begin with, 
‘hen drop off onto cracked wheat and corn. 
\When they are old enough, and can eat 
whole wheat, and I have got them out onto 
the range I drop off on the soft feed entirely 
and feed nothing but wheat and cracked 
corn entirely, and that only once pei day at 
night. 

In tact, I wish to caution all the way 
through about feeding too much. The poults 
seem to have ravenous appetites, and if not 
very careful we are almost sure to feed too 
much, especially of the soft food. I only 
confine young poults from six to ten days, 
after which they are let out, mother and 
all, toroam at their own sweet will during 
the day time, but at night I try to keep 
them under control always. 

It seems to be a hard matter with some to 
keep control of their young so that they al- 
ways come home at night to roost. Our 
practice is to teach them some kind of a call 
commencing, say, at the first feed that we 
throw down, they commence toe pick it up 
while we are there, and we begin to give our 
call. [always call them by their proper 
name,‘ Poult.”” You see as they are pick- 
ing up this food it tastes good to them, and 
by giving your call at that time they learn 
that it always means something to eat. So 
you see when night comes on, even the first 
day you have liberated them, use your 
eall so as to keep them under control 
and bring them back home to their quar- 
ters for the night. I never attempt to 
drive them into the same coops again, 
but have little yards arranged four the pur- 
pose. Theseare built out of four foot poul- 
try netting, six feet wideand twelve feet 
long. These are only used to confine them 
at night, and the birds are liberated the next 
morning, unless it happens to be stormy and 
wet. In that case we hold them in the 
morning until it has cleared up alittle. I 
use these yards until the poults are old 
enough to go onto the perch. I have no 
perches in these yards, but drive them back 
to the yards where the mothers had spent 
their winter, and there they are left 
until they goto market. All through the 
summer I feed only once a day, and that at 
night, as mentioned above. But when it 
comes time to feed them up for the market 
I always like todo that mostly with old 
corn.—C. E. Matteson, Wisconsin. 
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A Henhouse of Slabs. 

I have a henhouse made entirely of slabs, 
posts being slabs from dimension timbers. 
They have three square edges, and are se- 
in the ground five feet apart. The house is 
forty feet long, ten feet wide. The timbers 
at the top of the posts are square-edge 
slabs, nailed on the outside of the roof, 
covered with slabs round side down, laid 
close together, with a batten over gach 
crack of the slab, the flat side down, making 
the roof perfectly water-tight. ‘The sides 

















THE SLAB HENHOUSE. 





are covered the same as the roof. Roosts 
are slabs, round side up. The chestnut 
slabs and nails and windows cost $7. The 
house has five windows and a door at each 
end. - 

I worked five days building it. The floor 
is gravel one foot deep. Nests are made 
from orange boxes and doors are made from 
the first boards after the slabs. It has been 
in use for nine years without repairs, until 
ast fall a gale unroofed it. 

Reading, Mass. J. B. SEVERANCE, 
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Practical Chick Feeding. 


The subject of feeding and feed stuffs has 
been very clearly demonstrated by our most 
practical poultry raisers in the last few 

ears. It has been found that foods of a 
iitrogenous and ashy nature and that are 
‘he most easily digested, are the most prac- 
iigal, 

The nitrogenous substances produce the 
uscle or lean meat, and the ash the bone. 
\s the muscle and bone comprise the 

nndation of the chick, it is very impor- 

int that these two parts should develop 
'S rapidly as possible to produce strong 
ind healthy birds. Oats cost more per one 
iundred pounds than most feeds, but when 
heir feed value is considered, I believe 
‘here is no other grain that will fully take 
‘ts place for any growing animal. I find 
“complete cick féed should con- 
‘ain the following grains, seed, etc.: 

ulled oats, forty pounds; fine cracked 

‘Th, fifteen pounds ; cracked wheat, twenty 

ounds; millet seed, fifteen pounds; fine 
“round bees scraps, five pounds; fine crys- 

al grit, five pounds—thoroughly mixed to- 
ther, This feed should be given dry in 
litter and should be the teed for the first 
‘ree'weeks, As nearlyjas possible one-fifth 
. the day’s ration is fed as early as the 

iicks can see to eat; one-tenth at 9.30 
\. M.; one-fifth at noon and one-half the 
‘ast feed at night, which should be fed 
“arly enough so that the chicks have plenty 
°! time to scratch the feed out of the litter 
‘ud eat before night. If at any time they 
“Onot eat what you gave them the feeding 











before, do not feed them again until the 
have cleaned it up. Do not be afraid e 
make the little chicks work for their feed. 
lt requires exercise as well as the proper 
food to develop muscle and bone. This 
manner of feeding places the chicks under 
about the same conditions as they would 
have if they were with the hen during the 
summer months in « large grain field when 
they had to hunt for their own living. 

If you are raising chicks for broilers, after 
the chicks are three weeks old, instead of 
feeding the dry chick food at night, give a 
mash of the following ground feeds: Mid- 
dlings three-tenths, clover meal two-tenths, 
oatmeal three-tenths, corn meal one-tenth, 
beef scraps one-tenth, thoroughly mixed to- 
gether while dry, and then wet and mixed 
to astiff dough two hours before you feed 
it. As the chicks grow older, each week add 
more corn meal and more beef scrap to the 
ration. Chicks for breeding stock should 
not be forced too much, as it will make them 
have large combs and wattles beyond the 
standard size. J. A. Jocoy. 

Wakefield, R. 1. 
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Eggs In Full Supply. 

Receipts have been extremely large in all parts 
of the egg distributing territory, but markets 
have held nearly steady. Western prices are 
sustained on a comparatively high level, and 
stock arriving which is good enough to go into 
cold storage 1s generally being put away rather 
than force sales at any prices below a parity 
with their Western cost. The market, however, 
is overburdened with offerings of medium and 
lower grades, which tend to accumulate, and val- 
ues for such rule weak and in buyers’ favor. 
There is now a rapid accumulation in cold stor- 
age, although wé are still far behind the amount 
stored at this time last year. Fancy Baltimore 
duck eggs held about steady, but Western and 
Southern show some weakness and a slight de- 
cline. Goose eggs in fair demand. 

In the “ Questions and Answers” column of 
Ice and Refrigeration, this answer on the sub- 
ject of percentage of loss on eggs while in storage 
will be of general interest: 

‘*The percentage of loss in the cold storing of 
eggs depends largely upon the season in which 
they are stored, but to some extent upon tne 
plant in which they are cared for. Eggs pro- 
duced during the month of April are generally 
considered to have the best keeping qualities of 
any month in the year. In cold seasons, May 
stock and even June stock is almost as good, but 
the first eggs in the spring are always the best, 
provided they are free from damage by being 
chilled or frozen. 

“April eggs carefully selected, with the dirty 
cracked eggs and eggs of a miscellaneous charac- 
ter thrown out, will carry for six months in a first 
class cold-storage plant with an average shrink- 
age of not over six eggs to thirty-dozen case eggs 
which would be thrown out as unmarketable. 

“ If the eggs are stored at the point where pro- 
duced this loss may be cut down to three eggs to 
the case. 

“Eggs stored during comparatively warm 
weather which have been subjected to heat be- 
fore storing will lose from one-half dozen to 
three dozen to the case, depending upon how 
badly affected by heat the eggs were when 
stored. A first-class cold-storage house should 
be provided wrth a system which will maintain a 
uniform temperature of 29° to 30° in egg room. 
They should also be provided with a forced cir- 
culation of airin the rooms and means for venti- 
lating by forcing in air which has been purified, 
cooled and dried. The humidity of the air should 
be under control and carried at a relative humid- 
ity offabout eighty to eighty-five per cent.” 
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Poultry Markets Easier. 


Reported for this paper by S. L. Burr & Co.: 
“The conditions of the poultry market are some- 
what changed from our iast letter to you. Re- 
ceipts of Western poultry have increased quite 
rapidly,and this is a season when the movement of 
poultry is somewhat restricted on account of the 
warmer weather approaching, and less of it be- 
ing used in general consumption makes the de- 
mand less, and, with increased receipts, some- 
what easier conditions prevailing regarding 
prices. About all of the fresh poultry coming 
forward now consists of fresh-killed fowls, old 
roosters and avery few fresh-killed turkeys and 
chickens. Fowls are the larger part of goods ar- 
riving. We quote you today’s market as steady 
on the basis of 14 to 15 cents on fancy fowl from 
points in New England; selected large, tancy, 
soft chickens are very short and would sell from 
25 to 30 cents, and some sales have been made 
higher than that: coarse, staggy chickens from 
12to 15 cents;Jold roosters, 12 cents; what few 
fresh-killed turkeys are coming selling at 16 to 18 
cents. We anticipate very little change from 
present conditions for some days to come. West- 
ern poultry is the principal part of the supply on 
the market. Fowls are selling from 13 to 13} 
cents; choice chickens, 16 to 18 cents; coarse, 
staggy chickens 12 cents and upwards; old roost- 
ers, 11 cents; fresh-killed turkeys 16 to 18 cents. 
Live poultry is in somewhat limited demand and 
prices range from 13 to 14cents on fowls. We 
anticipate very little change on any kind of poul- 
try for the present; we look for about a steady 
market.” 





Horticultural. 


Propagating Vines by Layers. 

In layering the grape-vine—and the same 
directions will apply to the climbing rose or 
any other running plant—a cane of well- 
ripened wood of the previous year’s growth 
should be chosen, containing eight or ten 
buds, more or less. Draw a garden line the 
length of the cane, and, with the back of 
the spade to the line, open a V-shaped 
trench three or four inches deep, commenc- 
ing near the parent vine. Stretch thecane 
in the bottom of the trench and fix itin 
place with weights or forked pegs. This is 
to be done in spring before the buds swell, 
and the trench is to remain open till the 
shoots have made a growth of four or five 
inches. 

The young wood will take an upright 

direction and the trench must be filled with 
care, covering the cane and pressing the 
dirt down firmly with the foot. The shoots 
would better be tied to small stakes from 
time to time, as they will often grow four, 
or even six feet high, if not checked by 
pinching, which is recommended when they 
have attained a height of three or four feet. 
This will cause tha shoot to ** stock up,’’ and 
form a stronger and more valuable vine. 
Stronger plants will be obtained if every 
alternate bud is rubbed off at the time of 
layering. Fig. 1 represents the cane of a 
vine layered, as described, during thegrow- 
ing season, the soil being removed so as to 
show the root formation. By mistake, the 
cut represents the main cane as layered, in- 
stead of a one-year-old branch. As layering 
seems to exhaust the parent vine, too many 
plants should not be attempted in one sea- 
son. 
A layered cane may be lifted with the 
spade in autumn, and severed from the par- 
ent and between the buds, making as many 
strong plants as there were buds allowed to 
grow. Fig. 2 represents such a plant after 
the leaves have fallen, only much reduced 
in size. ‘\WILLIAM M. HILLs. 


Plaistow, N. H. ia 


Quiet Trade in Apples. 

The apple situation is not quite so good as last 
described. Prices are quoted about the same, 
but dealers complain that demand is slow and 
sales hard to make without cutting prices. The 
difficulty does not apply to fancy lots, the pro- 
portion of which is small. 

For the week the receipts of apples at Boston 
were 5237 barrels, against 5346 barrels for the 
same time last year. The apple exports from 
Boston for the week ending April 30 were 826 
barrels to Liverpool; same week last year, 514 














LAYERED CANE AND SEVERED PLANT. 





barrels; total thus far this season, 671,439 barrels; 
same time in 1903, 809,753 barrels. ; 

The total apple shipments to European ports 
for the week ending April 30, 1904, were 5483 bar- 
rels, including 826 barrels from Boston, 3055 bar- 
rels from New York, 232 barrels from Portland 
and 1180 barrels from St. John, N. B., and 190 bar- 
rels from Halifax. The total shipments included 
2377 barrels to Liverpool, 2701 barrels to London 
and 405 barreis to various ports. The total ship. 
ments since the opening of the season have been 
3,462,759 barrels, against 2,461,933 barrels for the 
Same time last year. The total shipments this 
season Include 671,439 barrels from Boston, 1,103,- 
888 barrels from New York, 356,028 barrels from 
Portland, 728,132 barrels from Montreal, 79,540 
barrels from St. John, 14,658 barrels from Annap- 
olis and 509,074 barrels from Halifax. 








Current Happenings. 


A loving cup was presented to Principal 
William Edgar Horton at the annual re- 
union of the Foxboro High School Alumni 
Association. This was in recognition of his 
thirty-five years of ‘service in his present 
position. Speeches were made at the ac- 
companying banquet by the Hon. Fred H. 
Williams of Brookline, William H. Pond of 
North Attleboro, Philip P. Bourne of Cam- 
bridge, Robert E. Kerwin of South Fram- 
ingham, George E. Martin of Lawrence, W. 
Ernest Horton, a son of the guest of honor, 
. Boston, and Joseph H. Stack of the same 
city. 


The Woman’s Charity Club gave a recep- 
tion, breakfast and entertainment at the 
Hotel Vendome on Monday, which was at- 
tended by about two hundred and seventy- 
five guests. The occasion marked the birth- 
day of the club which fell on Sunday, and 
therefore had to be observed later on. Mrs. 
Micah Dyer, the president of the club, re- 
ceived in the State suite, and was assisted 
by Mrs. Esther F. Boland, vice-president; 
Mrs. J. Sewall Reed, treasurer; Mrs. I. 
Henry Paige, recording secretary, and also 
by Lieutenant-Governor Guild, Mrs. Kate 
Tannatt Woods and Mrs. Edward A. Hor- 
ton. At the breakfast besides these nota- 
bilities, there were others seated at Mrs. 
Dyer’s table, including Postmaster George 
A. Hibbard, the Rev. and Mrs. W. H. 
Allbright, the Rev. and Mrs. E. E. Ayers, 
Mrs. May Alden Ward, Mrs. Isabella 
A. Potter, Mr. Hezekiah Butterworth, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. L. Harbour, Dr. Florence 
Duckering and others. The ushers at 
the reception were Miss Mackintosh, Miss 
Helen Patten, Miss Bessie Mead, Miss 
Florence Cratts, Miss Alice Blanchard, 
Miss Lillian Sweetser, Miss Madeline 
Ransford, Miss Margaret Mills, Miss 
Helen Joscelyn, Miss Marion Stiles and 
Mrs. Otto Barhardt, while the ushers at 
the breakfast were Mrs. M. E. Dinsmore, 
Miss Adelia C. Page, Mrs. James Carr, Mrs. 
Edgar Young, Mrs. R. D. Cushing, Mrs. 
Ira Bickford, Mrs. George E. Foster, Mrs. 
W. H. Sawtelle, Mrs. M. E. Merrill, Mrs. J. 
E. Cheney and Mrs. Albert A. Smith. An 
excellent entertainment of music and speak- 
ing in the parlors concluded the exercises. 
This was in the hands of a committee of ar- 
rangements, consisting of Mrs. Alan Mack- 
intosh, chairman, Mrs. A. L. Tallman, Mrs. 
Samuel Crowell, Mrs. I. Henry Paige and 
Mrs. R. D. Cushing. Lieutenant Guild 
made a felicitous address, in the course of 
which he said: ‘‘ The patriotism of man is 
easy. ltis not without honor, and is gen- 
erally expressed in action. The patriotism 
of women is difficult. It is usually inglori- 
ous and is habitually expressed in sacrifice. 
It is easy for the man, leaving the memory 
of a work well done, to smile on the Angel 
of Death and whisper, ‘It is sweet to die 
for one’s country.’ It is hard for the 
woman, left facing a life of sorrow, to say 
* Thy will be done.’ ”’ 

At the ordination of a priest in a New 
York Episcopal Church last Sunday, 
Bishop Potter, in dwelling upon the duty 
of serving humanity, said that in one of his 
visits to the tenement districts he found in 
the home of an Italian family a portrait of 
Col. George E. Waring, between pictures of 
the crucifixion and the Virgin Mary. He 
asked the mother of the household if 
she prayed to Waring, and she replied, 
* No, but every timeI pray to God, I thank 
Him for the man who made the streets 
clean and safe for my children.’’ This was 
a tribute to good deeds which Colonel War- 
ing would probably have appreciated more 
fully than the praises of the great. 


In the death of Miss Frances Power 
Cobbe, which was announced not long ago, 
philanthropy lost a friend and advocate 
who will never be forgotten. She labored 
earnestly in behalf of friendless girls for 
many years, and she was the founder of the 
first British National Society to prevent the 
unwarrantabie vivisection of animals. Dur- 
ing her Jong residence at Bristol, England, 
she was associated with Miss Mary Carpen- 
ter in promoting the interests of ragged and 
reformatory schools, and with Miss Eliot 
afterwards devoted herself to befriending 
young servants and destitute incurables. 
She ‘was the author of numerous books, 
both of a humanitarian and religious char- 
acter, and also of an autobiography in 
two volumes that had a large sale and 
passed through three editions. She was, 
too, the writer of hundreds of pam- 
phlets on the poor laws and the duties 
of women to one another. She was an 
admirer of Theodore Parker of Boston, 
and edited a complete edition of his works. 
Her grandfather had been bishop of Dublin 
where she was born, but she nevertheless 
broke away from denominational lines and 
wrote of herself that one day, as she was 
musing:on the problems of existence, she 
said to herself that although she knew noth- 
ing of God or of any law beyond her own 
soul, she would at least be true to that and 
merit the approbation of her own con- 
science, and this resolution gave her a re- 
newed faith in God. In 1902, on the cele- 
bration of her eightieth birthday, she re- 
ceived a congratulatory address, which was 
signed by many eminent English and Amer- 
ican men and women. 


Mrs. T. F. Ryan, the wife of the New 
York millionaire railroad man, has received 
from the Pope one of the decorations of the 
cross, in recognition of her efforts as a 
builder of churches. She has aided in erect- 
ing thirty-five, besides defraying all the ex- 
penses of the building of the cathedral at 
Richmond, Va. She has received a large 
portrais of the present pope with his auto- 
graph, and the late Pope gave her permis- 
sion to have church services celebrated in 
her house and in her private car, Pere Mar- 
bentte. 


The Mothers and Fathers Club is the 
name of an organization at the South End 








which is destined to accomplish a great 


deal of good in improving the health and 
adding to the enjoyment of the little ones. 
It has secured a house and farm near Read- 
ing, which will be used in giving summer 
vacations to needy children, ten of whom 
will be taken at a time to this country re- 
treat. They will be accompanied by two 
members of the club, who will look after 
the comfort of the young guests. It will be 
really a summer home, in which all will 
consider themselves members of one fam- 
ily, and will do such share of the light work 
as would be naturally undertaken by them in 
a harmonious household. The children will 
have an opportunity to look after their own 
flower beds, in a fine garden now being 
planted, and may gather blackberries and 
blueberries galore in the neighboring 
woods. The outing will begin on the first 
of July, and the children will be taught 
to love nature, after the manner taught the 
club by Dr. Hodge in a recent stereopticon 
lecture. The funds to support this philan- 
thropy are being raised by lectures, the do- 
nations of friends, and from the money ob- 
tained through rummage sales given by the 
club, one of which is now going op at the 
Syrian Mission, 19 Hudson street, where 
Rev. A. Maloof, its director, will be glad to 
accept help for the summer home. 


The need of industrial training for girls 
of the grammar-school age was made mani- 
fest at a meeting at which Mrs. Charles G. 
Ames presided, at 9 Marlborough street, on 
Tuesday. Miss Maud Wood said that ac- 
cording to the Massachusetts census of 1895, 
thirty per cent. of the female population of 
Massachusetts, above the age of fifteen 
years, is engaged in trying to earn a living, 
and Miss Gilespie, who has charge of the 
employment bureau of the Wells Memorial 
Institute, was of the opinion that if there 
was a trade training school established for 
girls, they would soon be able to obtain sit- 
uations which they found it impossible to 
get now on account of their lack of indus- 
trial education. Other speakers in favor of 
the idea which called the meeting together 
were. Miss Goodrich of the Industrial and 
Educational. Union, Mrs. Robert Woods, 
Mrs. Lewis Kennedy Morse, Frank V. 
Thompson of the South Boston High School 
and Miss Edith Hawes. 


The pure-food idea drags along in Con- 
gress, despite the fact that every congress- 
man and senator knows of the wholesale 
adulteration of foods and the necessity for 
a stringent law. Asthough it were in en- 
tire ignorance of the matter, Congress re- 
cently called upon the Secretary of Agri- 
culture by a resolution for a report on in- 
vestigations of adulterated food, drugs and 
liquors, which report was forwarded, show- 
ing an abominable system of adulteration 
in American foods, drugs and liquors. 





<> 


The Saunterer. 


Some well-meaning women lack a sense 
of delicacy and tact, and make offensive 
speeches when they only desire to utter 
comforting ones. I happened to be at the 
bedside of a relative not long since, who 
had met with an accident, when ,there en- 
tered a feminine friend who said: 

“Ob, Mrs. Blank, 1 am very sorry that 
you have been so cruelly hurt, but remem- 
ber, if you do not recover, that I will bea 
mother to your young daughter Bertha.”’ 
The husband of the injured woman looked 
as if he was not at all pleased with this 
unsought-for promise, for he hated the 
giver of it, and the invalid replied; 

**T’m not quite good enough to die yet, 
Mrs. Malaprop.’”? A speedy recovery fol- 
lowed this;speech, and now two former fem- 
inine friends do not speak as they pass by, 
and Mrs. Malaprop says she will never 
make a good-natured suggestion again as 
long as she lives. 

This reminds me of a poor fellow who was 
dying of consumption, and who had a caller 
who was more sympathetic than sensible. 
As he departed from the sick room this 
bungler remarked : 

‘© Well, poor Tom, you look as if you 
would not be here when I come again to 
this house, but I will plant flowers on your 
grave.” 

** You can’t,’”’ replied the irate sick man, 
“*forlam going to be cremated, and my 
ashes will be scattered to the four winds of 
heaven.”’ 

Then the blunderer inquired of the nurse 
who opened the door to let him out, ‘*‘ Why 
are these incurables so sensitive? ’’ 

** Because,” replied the candid attendant, 
‘some people have no fine feeling, and are 
blind to the eternal fitness of things.’’ 

*T was never so insulted in my life,’’ 
said the hearer of this remark, when he re- 
ported it to me the next morning. 


I went into a restaurant the other day 
on the invitation of a friend who had re- 
cently returned from Paris, and I said when 
I was seated: 

**Give mea sirloin steak.’’ 

After I had given my order the waiter 
looked inquiringly at my companion, and 
asked: 

‘‘ What will you have, sir? ”’ 

‘* La meme chose,”’ was the response. 

The waiter’s face thereat wore a puzzled 
expression, and presently I saw him in con- 
sultation with some other servitors in a 
corner. At last he returned with the apol- 


y: 

T’m sorry, sir, but it’s all out; it’s not 
in season.”’ 

Then I explained that my entertainer 
wanted “‘ the same thing,’’ and that a double 
order was all that was necessary. When J 
was giving my tip to the man of plates, ho 
whispered in my ear: 

“Why can’t gintlemen say what they 
mane? Consomme is the only Frinch word 
I know, and I find it mighty hard work to 
get that round me tongue.”’ 

Quick study seems to be a lost art among 
the actors now that a player appears in 
one part through an entire season. When 
Shaksperian tragedies and comedies were 
enacted, frequently a member of a dramatic 
stock cumpany could “recover”? a part in 
an almost incredibly brief space of time, 
for the text of the acting plays of the great 
English dramatist was as familiar in his 
mouth as household words. Now, however, 
the poet’s words do not linger in his memory, 
and when he is called upon to play a Shaks- 
perian part at short notice, he is generally 
all at sea. He mangles the lines terribly, 
and the blank verse has to halt many times. 
He floundersabout and he outrages the bard 
most abominably. ‘*‘ The Swan of Avon” 
cursed those who would move his bones, 
How about those who move his speeches 
into distressing conceits that have neither 
rhyme nor reason. Every actor should take 








@ course in Shakspere. It will do him more 
good than one in Ibsen. 

1 encountered a friend the other day who 
was apparently in great haste,and I queried: 

** What’s your hurry? ’’ ‘ 

“* Don’t detain me,” he answered, “I’m 
looking for Spring. Have you seen her 
pass this way?’’ Perhaps he will find the 
elusive lady this week if she has not put up 
a steady job with the coal dealers. 

A man who has a little money and a lot of 
relatives that he never looks at told me last 
week that he was going to buy an annuity. 

** What are you going to do that for?’”’ 1 
interrogated. 

** Because,”? was his response, ‘* where 
there ’s a will there is a way to break it.” 





——Since 1862the United States Government has 
aided eleven industrial expositions in this coun- 
try and ten in foreign countries, the total amount 
appropriated for them being $21,107,852. 

——The sales of cut roses in the United States 
amount to about $6,000,000 a year, carnations 
$4,000,000, violets and chrysanthemums nearly 
$1,000,000 each. 

——Exports of manufactures still promise to 
exceed in the fiscal year 1904 those of any pre- 
ceding year. The nine months figures of the 
fiscal year, just announced by the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, through its Bureau of 
Statistics, show a total of $17,000,000 greater than 
the corresponding months of the fiscal year 1900, 
in which the exports of manufactures reached 
their highest figures. 

——President Beal of the Eastern Maine State 
Fair Association has announced that the annual 
exhibition will be held at Maplewood Park, Ban- 
gor, Aug. 23, 24, 25 and 26. These are the earliest 
dates for a good many years, the usual time being 
the last week in August or the first week in Sep- 
tember. It is thought, however, that the change 
will give general satisfaction. 

——One of the first attempts in the United 
States to offer a full college course of four years 
on the subject of highway engineering, will be 
put into operation next autumn at the Rhode 
Island College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts. After a thorough consideration of the 
needs for such a course and the facilities that 
the college can offer in connection with it, this 
course has just been perfected. It is the feeling 
of the college authorities that the demand for 
thoroughly equipped highway engineers is rap- 
idly growing and is not being met by the colleges; 
that it is peculiarly the function of the landgrant 
college to offer a course which combines work in 
mechanic arts and promises an improvement of 
rural conditions; and that Rhode Island, located 
as it is in proximity to those areas which are 
being covered with modern roads, is a proper 
place for such a course. 

—The monthly comparative statement of the 
Government receipts and expenditures shows 
that for the month of April, 1904, the total re- 
ceipts were $41,529,421, and the expenditures $47,- 
010,264, which show a deficit for the month of $5,- 
480,843. For the month of April, 1903, there wasa 
surplus of $1,062,236. 

—During the summer and fall of 1903 an ad- 
dition was built to the Maine Experiment Station 
building, chiefly for the use of the college of ag- 
riculture. The trustees have named the building 
Holmes Hall, in memory of Dr. Ezekiel Hvulmes, 
the first secretary of the Maine Board of Agricult- 
ure. In order to formally dedicate this building 
to agricultural instruction and to rededicate it to 
agricultural investigation, a field meeting will be 
held on Wednesday, May 25, 1904. The program 
of the day will consist of inspection of the 
grounds, buildings and appliances of the college 
and the experiment station, a review of the uni- 
versity cadets and the dedication exercises. The 
buildings will be open, allowing all to see the 
museums, laboratories, work shops, green- 
houses, barns, poultry buildings, recitation and 
drawing rooms, apparatus and other facilities for 
instruction. The machinery of the dairy build- 
ing, and electrical engineering and mechanic 





arts departments will be in operation. There 
will be informal addresses by members of the 
facultyin regard to the collections, demonstra- 
tions with some of the more important appara- 
tus, exhibition of improved agricultural machin- 
ery, operation of the dairy building, and the 
inspection of the barns, herds and flocks. The 
investigations in the experiment station wil be 
explained by those engaged in the work. The 
dedicatory exercises will consist of addresses by 
distinguished men who are interested in agricult- 
ure, singing by the University Glee Club, and 
stereopticon pictures illustrating the growth of 
the college and station. During the day there 
will be a parade of the batallion of cadets and a 
sham battle. All who are interested in the work 
of the institution and the agriculture of the State 
are cordially invited to attend. 

——The total log cut in Maine during the winter 
has been slightly in excess of seven hundred 
million feet, while the logs left over from the pre- 
vious season’s operations will bring the drives 
up to a figure somewhat exceeding 760,000,000 
should the logs all come. The driving outlook at 
the present writing is not especially encourag- 
ing. but 1903 was a season of unusual drought, and 
itmay de that the present year will be charac- 
terized by rainfall in more generous measure. 

——This year will be a record-breaker for the 
beet-sugar industry in Wisconsin, if the plans of 
the Wisconsin and Chippewa sugar companies 
are carried out. Last year the farmers of the 
State raised about fifty-five thousand tons of 
sugar beets, which were converted at the Me- 
nominee Falls plant of the Wisconsin Company. 
The recently incorporated Chippewa Sugar Com- 
pany, owned by the promoters of the Wisconsin 
Company, is rushing work on its $700,000 plant at 
Chippewa Falls, and this will be completed Oct. 
1. The officers of these companies expect to 
handle over sixty thousand tons of beets at each 
plant this year. This, at a valuation of $5 aton, 
the average price, will mean that about $600,000 
will be paid to the farmers who raise the beets. 


| The{product of the two factories, twelve thou- 


sand tons of sugar, will be valued at about $1,200,- 
000, including the value of the by-products. 

——Word was received May 3 of the death in 
Florida of Levi Stockbridge, honorary professor 
of agriculture at Amherst Agricultural College, 
and a former member of both branches of the 
State Legislature. Mr. Stockbridge was a char- 
ter member of the Massachusetts Board of Agri- 
culture, and wasa professor of agriculture at the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College in 1868-82 and 
1888-89. He was acting president of the institu- 
tion from 1876-77, and again from 1880-82. 

——The association of poultry and pet stock 
breeders of Greater New York and vicinity has 
decided to hold a show from Nov. 28 to Dec. 3 at 
the new Herald-square exhibition hall. 


-_ 
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ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION. 


An |Amazing Display of Science, Indus- 
try and Art. 

The opening of the St. Louis Exposition on 
April 30, proclaimed to the visitors the truth of 
the promises and prophecies which the managers 
of this gigantic exhibition have been claiming 
for it. It presented a most gorgeous and dazzling 
appearance. The beautiful buildings and their 
various styles of architecture, the massive ma- 
chinery, the varied industries with their fac- 
tories and workmen, the costly art displays, the 
rare foreign exhibits, and those two novel feat 
ures,—the Plateau of States and the Pike, whic 
completely eclipses Chicago’s Midway, amaze 
the visitors. The accommodations at the hotels 
are reasonable in price and first class. The train 
accommodations are perfect,and the new Wabash 
Station just outside the fair grounds is where the 
Boston & Maine through cars enter. Any per- 
son intending to visit the St. Louis Exposition 
should send to the Boston & Maine Passenger 
Department, Boston, for their beautiful illus- 
trated booklet, describing the exposition and 
giving all necessary information in regard to the 
rates and routes, also an additional slip giving 
the diverse routes andtherates. This book will 
be mailed to any address free. 











ROSEMONT HEREFORDS *#** “cnoP, 


Assisted by MARQUIS OF SALISBURY 16th 138894, the best son of imp. Salisbury. 
Catalogue on application. Correspondence solicited. Visitors welcome. 


CHARLES E. CLAPP, - - 


- BERRYVILLE, Clark Co., Va 





SINNISSIPPI 


SHORT-HORNS 


FRANK O. LOWDEN, Prop. 


Herd headed by the prize-winning bull VALIANT 171067, assisted by the grand young 
Scotch bull GOOD MORNING 182755. 


Young Bulls Suitable for Service for Sale. 


Address all communications to W. J. & A. G. BAKER, Mgrs., OREGON, ILL. 


elephone 36. 





WE HAVE SOME VERY GOOD 


PERCHERON 


STALLIONS 


THAT we can sell at Weur Prices and we have some 
excellent Percheron stallions that you will want to 


buy at Our Prices. 
Bon 


Fr le 
’t wait until some one else gets what you want. 
Come soon and see every first-prize winner at the Jast 
Minnesota State Fair, excepting one. 


T. L. & J. L. DeLANCEY, 


On C., M. & St. P.,C. R. I. & P. and C. 


Importers 
and Breeders 


Northfield, Minn 


W. R’ys. 





KEISER BROS., 


KEOTA, IA., 


KEISER BROS. & PHILLIPS, 


RED KEY, IND.., 


IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 


Percherons, Shires an French 
Coach Stallions. 


Never were better prepared and disposed to furnish you such excellent horses at such 
conservative figures as at the present time. 





OUR COFFEE 


ORIENTAL MALE BERRY JAVA 
Satisfies You! 





Give us a chance on your TEA. We assure you fair 


prices and purity in TEA. 


FORMOSA, OOLONG, 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST, 
SOUCHONG, JAPAN, 
GUNPOWDER, HYSON, 
INDIA and CEYLON TEAS 








$1.00, $1.25 Sign of the Big T Kettle 


Afternoon Tea, Flowery Pekoe, $1.50. 





ORIENTAL TEA CO., 


Scollay Square, Opp. Subway Station, Boston, Mass. 
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TELEPHONE NO. 3707 MAIN. 


This will bea cool summer for the milk 
can anyway. tos 
Cable advice from the diamond regions 


reports that diamonds are goingup. But 
little we care. It’s leap year. 











Ah, the things that Madame will be able 
to tell Monsieur touching the changes in 
Bohemian Boston in the last decade! 





Summer is surely coming. The circus 
poster has blossomed, and the small boy is 
beginning to look for small temporary jobs. 


> 





Causeway street may not be any prettier 
for its new bridge, but it’ll be any amount 
easier to get across during the busy hours. 





The department of statistics is in a fair 
way to be loved, if only for the enemies it 
seems to have made in the aldermanic 
chamber. Ss 


Now is the time for some enterprising 
publisher to persuade policemen to tempt 
immortality with a brochure on ** People as 
I have Listed Them.”’ 





_ 





lt is a noticeable fact that some of those 
who most desire license are the ones who 
most immediately begin supplying ammuni- 
tion for the next no-license campaign. 





There was an obvious difference of opin- 
ion somewhere in the case of the person 
who recently sued the Elevated for $10,000 
and got a verdict of one penny. 





Will other cities follow the Hub fashion 
in postmen’s headgear? The hat itself 
seems to appeal much more immediately to 
the wearers than did the shirt waist. 


a> 
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Presumably the authors of recent acts of 
vandalism at Harvard are proud of them- 
selves; but it is very, very evident that no 
one else inthe undergraduate body is proud 
of them. 


The Public Library has again lived up to 
its reputation for being festive without for- 
getting its dignity. Pity the same rule can- 
not be so successfully worked out on all 
festive occasions—the Fourth of July, for 
example. 
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Mr. Palitzer’s new school of journalism 
seems still lacking universal and unquali- 
fied approval ; and yet the experiment is ob- 
viously worth the making and the results 
importaut enough, even if they accomplish 
only a part of what is hoped from them. 


—_ 
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With a mild climate and nearly half as 
much fertile soil as the United States and 
raising an average crop of corn three 
bushels per acre larger, Argentina is loom- 
ing up as the future rival in production of 
the yellow cereal. 
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This is Harvard’s week for cullecting old 
clothes for the benefit of the needy poor. 
The collections have been going on for sev- 
eral years, and every season finds the ‘‘ typi- 
cal Harvard man ”’ handing over a larger 
supply of his cast-off but still very service- 
able raiment. 
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Five hundred dollars was recently paid 
at a Philadelphia auction for a 1776 coin, 
originally valued at a dollar. Such a price 
must make many of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution worry a little that 
their ancestors didn’t hand them down a 
few original coins. 





»~ 


In electing a gentleman named Kicks to 
the presidency of the newly organized 
_ ‘Married Man’s Anti-Eucre and Home 
Preservation Society’’ of Bayonne, N. J., 
the members seem to have epitomized their 
intention. The story, however, is almost 
too delightful for credence. 


>= 
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Isn’t it about time for the minor humor- 
ists and the comic versifiers either to find a 
new way of imitating the Russian language 
or bravely cease from imitating. The termi- 
nations *‘ski’’ and “‘ovitch’’ are getting 
sadly overworked, and the war is still un- 
fortunately far from reaching a conclusion. 


~ 
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When we were young there used to be an 
innocently humorous expression about get- 
ting a glass of soda water “‘ with a wink in 
it.’ 1n those glad days we often said it to 
each other just for the fun of it. The ex- 
pression has vanished—at least from our 
own vocabulary—but the wink has appar- 
ently continued. 





-— 
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Senator Wark, Canada’s centenarian sen- 
ator, attributes his long life to plain food, 
temperance and regular habits, thus differ- 
ing in certain details from the centenarian 
in the advertising columns, who returns 
thanks to a certain brand of alcoholic stimu- 
lant. Apparently you take your choice in 
such matters and live as long as you can. 


_ 
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An Illinois farm hand who wishes to own 
a place of his own proposes to exchange his 
labor for board and clothes and four acres 
of land a year for ten years. There are 
different values in land, likewise in labor, 
but in most sections men who would work 
on these terms would be in danger of be- 
coming “‘ land poor,’”’ so eager would the 
farmers be to engage their services. 


~~ 
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The Western farming districts are a net- 
work of telephone wires, but neighborhood 
lines are still too few in number in the 
Northeastern States. A dozen or more 
farmers can get together, make arrange- 
ments with the company, put up their own 
lines and own their telephones at acost of a 
few dollars per family. A telephone is 
next in convenience to a hard road anda 
trolley line, and the cost is not much. 











~~ 


Those illustration orchards of New 
Brunswick ought to prove a great object 
lesson. The idea is to have a little orchard 
in every county. The government supplies 
the trees and sends aman to plant them. 
The owner agrees to follow directions for 
ten years, and he receives the crops. The 
methods are worthy of note. The land is 
cropped and liberally manured the year be- 
fore. Trees are set thirty feet apart, and 
field crops grown between, but a space 7} 
feet each of rows is to be cultivated cledn 
the early part of the season, after which 
it is to be seeded to clover as a cover crop 
to be plowed under. Itis hoped the idea 
will spread to this side the boundary line, 
but the experiment might be more instruct- 
ive if the details were varied a little in the 
different counties. 


<2 


The experiment at Mt. Hermon School in 
Northfield, Mass., suggests a new line of 
agricultural education. This school offers 
a course intending to teach agricultural of 





a grade which will prepare students for 


the work of the agriculture colleges. The 
course would also be a good thing for young 
men who intend to become farmers without 
going to college.. The school was founded 
nearly twenty-five years ago by D. L. 
Moody. The institution has a_ large 
farm of over one thousand acres 
whicht have been cultivated almost en- 
tirely by the students who are required to 
work two hours a day. There 1s a good 
forest of commercial value and equipment 
of up-to-date farming machinery, a large 
poultry plant and a herd of Holstein cattle. 
This school is open all the year around, the 
summer term having begun April 29. 





The new city milk regulations of Boston, 
which are summarized elsewhere, are likely 
to force milk farmers to cool the milk di- 
rectly after it is drawn from the cows, in 
order to prevent the germs from getting a 
start. Setting the cans at once into cold 
well or spring water will answer, and the 
patent coolers or ice, althuugh desirable, 
are not positively essential. The required 
temperature of 50° when entering the city 
will, of course, be secured when milk is 
shipped in iced cars. It looks as though 
those nearby peddlers who bring milk in 
their wagons directly from the farms to the 
city customers, would be obliged to use ice 
in their wagons during very hot weather to 
comply with the regulations. Just how 
practical are these new rules remains tobe 
proved. The test by number of germs looks, 
at first glance, both arbitrary and difficult 
to enforce ina reasonable way. It is the 
kind of germs rather than the number that 
renders milk unfit for use. 


— 


Employers and Hired Help. 


The labor problem as it presents itselt 
to farmers is almost free from the compli- 
cations met in occupations where the hired 
workers are organized into unions, whose 
authority over the help may be at times far 
greater than that of the employers. The 
farm contract is between man and man. 
The pay is not according to union schedule, 
but rather according to the ability of the 
workers and the} character of the position. 
But the underlying principles of the rela- 
tions between the man and his employer 
are much the same, with or withoat unions. 

The address of President Mellen of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road, at Hartford, April 26, contained 
many seasonable suggestions which wage- 
earners would do well tu lay to heart. 
He showed that he had good reason to sym- 
pathize with the workingman, since he had 
risen himself from a position where limited 
means led to strict economy in the home of 
his parents, from which he went forth to 
engage in the struggle for existence with 
his fellow men in an humble calling. 

He believed that at the present day any 
workingmau witb health, native ability and 
good judgment might aspire to and reacha 
place of great responsibility. The future 
captains of industry, he maintain d, were 
now in the ranks of the wage-earners, strug- 
gling upwards, because men of affairs were 
looking for competent and trustworthy ag- 
sistants, who might succeed them in the 
direction and control of large interests. 
But windy, loud-mouthed agitators of the 
walking-delegate type were not sought for 
promotion, it was indicated, but rather the 
quiet man, who has not the time to talk 
nonsense while he was pursuing a useful 
occupation for the maintenance of his 
family and the education of his children. 
The speaker had also something pertinent 
to offer concerning labor unions. He did 
not condemn them wholly, but saw in them 
much good, though they tended to dis- 
courage individual effort and were some- 
what destructive of independence, while the 
drone and the unskilled profited by their 
existence, leaving the industrious and com- 
petent workmen to support them in their 
inefficiency. ‘* Divested of all claptrap,”’ 
said President Mellen, ‘‘ the union is simply 
a means of averaging wages, and the em- 
ployer views it as such.’”’ This is plain 
talk, but itis an honest expression of ma- 
ture opinion that ought to do good and 
make plain to the laborer that no combina- 
tion can accomplish more than he can him- 
self in bettering his condition, especially 
when an association is dominated by an in- 
tolerance which huddles men together like 
a flock of sheep, irrespective of their talents 
and possibilities, thus fostering and en- 
couraging the formation of trusts. 

Still President Mellen saw much to deplore 
in those who dealt with unions in an arbi- 
trary and unreasonable manner, and he 
counseled those who had families to join 
the union for the benefits it would con- 
fer, but to be always wisely conservative in 
deliberation and legisiation. 

He ended by alluding to the struggle that 
had been made the last few months to keep 
employees at work, and felt that they 
should admit that their interests were care- 
fully considered. 





President Mellen that will bring about a 
better understanding between employer and ° 
employee, and that will help to modify the 
now too often oppressive rules and regula- 
tions of many trades unions, which, like 
some foolish men, cannot stand success 
without becoming tyrannical. 

The farm laborer does not trouble himself 
much about unions, strikes and boycotts. 
As Secretary Wilson puts it: ‘‘ The Ameri- 
can farm hand is too busy planning how he 
can become a farm owner himself in a few 
years to spend any time on the capital and 
labor question.’’ Farm labor is also too 
widely scattered and with too few men 
under each employer to favor the union 
idea. Besides must be considered the in- 
dependent, self-reliant spirit of those who 
live on farms the world over. The union 
““asa means of averaging wages ’’ hardly 
appeals to a capable farm hand. The prin- 
ciple of ‘‘ hoe your own row” suits him 
better. 





A Glance Ahead. 

Should the United States continue at the 
same rate of progress during the next 
twenty-five years as for the past quarter 
century, the country would have in 1928a 
population of 132,000,000; a wealth of $250,- 
000,000,000; money in circulation amounting 
to $7,749,000,000; a foreign commerce of 
$5,280,000,000; bank clearings in New York 
of $220,000,000,000; bank clearings in the 
whole country of $358,000,000,000; bank de- 
posits in the, United States of upwards of 
$50,000,000,000; farm property valued at 
$41,000,000,000; a manufactured product 
valued at $40,000,000,000; a transportation 
by the railroads of freight one mile of 625,- 
000,000,000 tons; a wheat production of over 
900,000,000 bushels ; a cotton crop of over 24,- 
000,000 bales; the population of New York 
city would de over 6,000,000, and the assessed 
valuation of real and personal property on 
Manhattan Island alone would be upwards 
of $14,000,000,000. Even allowing for a cer- 
tain falling off in the rate ot progress, there 
is ample prospect of tremendous increase 
along all these lines. 

In the direction of agricultural develop- 
ment, which is the foundation‘of general in- 
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dustrial growth, great things are to be ex- 
pected from the more general education of 
the people in the best farming methods; 
from the development of irrigable lands; 
from the advance of Alaska as a farming 
region; from better and more progressive 
farming in the southern States, and, last 
but not least, from a better understanding 
of the great agricultural possibilities of 
many of the older States. The United States 
has seen'no more than the early stages of its 
ultimate growth, while Canada has made 
only the mere beginnings of development. 
The best days of American farming are still 
in the future. 


a 





An Unworthy Leader. 


The attempt to make a hero of Sam Parks 
who died in prison seems singularly ill- 
timed and inappropriate. He was not true 
even to tne labor interests which he pre- 
tended to serve and enriched himself at the 
expense of his fellow union men while act- 
ing in the capacity of their leader. He ex- 
torted money from employers for his own 
personal benefit by having strikes delayed 
or called off, and while pretending to work 
tor the wage-earner was really working for 
himself. And he openly boasted that he 
was not in the labor movement for his 
health, but for financial gain. This was the 
most worthy exhibition of his character. 
He was not a hypocrite, at all events, aud 
perhaps he did not fully realize that bis po- 
sition as a blackmailer was a criminal one. 
That, however, did not excuse him, since a 
man aspiring toa position of power in the 
community should not be ignorant of the 
law. 

His leadership was obtained through 

bullying, and it is said that he often re- 
sorted to physical force to carry out his 
ideas. Indeed, there seems to have been 
little merit about him unless :his force- 
ful determination to have his own way at 
all hazards may be considered a virtue. 
Energy and resolution are not good quali- 
ties when they are exercised in the wrong 
direction. One may feel sorry fora man who 
has forged himself to the front froma lowly 
position when he falls into evil ways, with- 
out making him heroic, simply because he 
happened to die in a penal institution. If 
he had been put there through the exercise 
of some act for the good of humanity the 
case might be different, but Sam Parks, if 
we understand his career aright, labored 
for himself first, last and all the time. He 
was in his way a tyrant, and compelled 
men of inferior mental and physical ability 
to bow to his will. 
To march in long funeral procession after 
the remains of such a man, and to heap 
floral tributes about his grave seems to be 
wholly demoralizing. Organized labor, in 
glorifying such a man, makes one pause and 
ask: Is this the kind cf leader that is looked 
upon as the benefactor of the workingman? 
If he is, what better is he than the capital- 
ist who wins success through bribery? It 
is true that self-seekers and corruptionists 
nose their way into all kinds of bodies, 
philanthropic, charitable and commercial, 
but when they are found out and are pun- 
ished for their misdeed, shall we exalt them 
into martyrs when they are dead? If we 
do, we shall be only apparently falling into 
step with a section of organized labor in its 
attempt to make a shining example of Sam 
Parks as a reformer. 


> 
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The Great Contest. 


The crossing of the Yalu was a moment- 
ous event in the contest now going on be- 
tween Russia and Japan. The soldiers of 
the Czar retreated before the forces of the 
Mikado, intentionally, it is said, but if this 
was the case, they got much the worse of 
the movement, for they left behind a fourth 
of their artillery and their ranks were fear- 
fully depleted by the enemy. It is plain 
that the Russians want to entrap the Japan- 
ese by leading them into the mountains of 
Manchuria, but they have paid heavily for 
this endeavor, and they lost prestige in Man- 
churia by leaving their foe in possession of 
the field. Indeed, Russia has shown up 
badly since the beginning of the war, and 
Japan has surprised the world by its skill- 
ful use of modern weapons and methods. It 
has gained the sympathy and respect of 
other nations by its intelligeneand courage, 
and has shown that Russia’s boasted prow- 
ess isnot so great as was anticipated. It 
has proved, tov, that even land-grabbers 
are not all powerful, and that bluff some- 
times stands for strength until circum- 
stances show the real condition of things. 
Russia promised to get out of Manchu- 
ria sometime ago, but it is there yet, 
and ifthe whirligig of time should bring 
in its revenges, showing that the Rus- 
sians had been driven out of Manchuria by 
the Japanese, it would give satisfaction to 
many who want to see the inching-along 
methods of the Russian empire checked for 
the benefit of commerce in the far East. 

The bravery of the Russians need not be 
questioned. They are courageous and tena- 
cious fighters, but they have also much of 
the barbarity of their Tartar ancestors. 
They are apt to consider nobody’s rights 
but their own, and for their own advantage 
will invade foreign territory, regardless of 
the protests of its inhabitants and rightful 
owners. 

It is difficult to understand the attitude 
of the Czar in this contest. A short time 
ago he was advocating universal peace and 
arbitration as a means of settling interna- 
tional disputes, and, indeed, it may be said 
that he fathered the tribunal at The Hague. 
Now he is apparently encouraging what 
promises to be one of the greatest wars on 
record. It may be claimed that he is acting 
on the defensive, but if he had stayed where 
he belonged, itis possible that the Japan- 
ese would have remained at home. It was 
the dread of his insidious advance in terri- 
tory that did not belong to him that pro- 
voked the contest. Why didn’t he propose 
arbitration in the far East, and why did he 
fail to listen to the plea for peace of his 
kinsman, King Edward VII. of England? 
Evidently because he would like to have all 
other nations except Russia peaceful, so 
that it might play the grab game without 








armed opposition. We have used the name 


of the Czar as a representative of his gov- 
ernment. He may have private virtues, but 
as‘a ruler he is hopelessly inconsistent, if 
not hypocritical. 

The Japanese have learned much from 
Western nations in the way of warfare, 
and they are evidently trying to batter their 
instruction, as Russia has been learning to 
its cost. Whatever may be the final result 
of the struggle, the island nation has gained 
a renown that gives her a prominent place 
among the powers. 


_ 





Speaker Cannon’s Popularity. 


The high estimation in which Speaker 
Cannon was held by his fellow representa- 
tives was enthusiastically shown before the 
adjournment of Congress, and was as fine a 
recognition of eminent, unobtrusive ser- 
vices asany man holding a like position 
ever. received. in enumerating his good 
qualities, The Nation indicates that intel- 
lectually and as a leader he has had many 
superiors, including the brilliant Blaine, 
the massive Randalland the judicially im- 
partial Carlisle. None of these, however, 
Ihke Cannon, says the same authority, could 
have secured an election as Prince of Good 
Fellows, though Speaker Reed might have 
approached this distinction if his biting 
sarcasm and the party controversies ,he 
awakened had not obscured the more genial 
side of his character. 

Mr. Cannon’s colleagués on both sides of 
the House esteemed the Speaker for his in- 
dividuality displayed in the expression of 
his ideas, as well as for the good humor he 
preserved under trying conditions. His 
openness and apparent freedom from guile, 
and the homely truth of his utterances won 
for him friends everywhere, and he went 
direct to the point and gained more in this 
way than he possibly could by the round- 
adout methods of the professional diploma- 
tist. In illustration of this, our esteemed 
contemporary tells this story, which shows 
Mr. Cannon’s saving sense of humor: ‘A 
few days ago, when the Democrats had 
caught the Republicans at the races and left 
it doubtful if the majority party would not 
be outvoted, Speaker Caanon took the un- 
precedented step of having the rull called 
a third time. Mr. De Armond promptly 
made the point of order that this was against 
the rules, but the Speaker said: ‘ The 
chair will be very frank with the gentle- 
man. The chair is hoping that two or three 
more members will come in.’’’ No wonder 
the irregularity was forgotten in the mirth 
that was excited. Mr. Cannon, indeed, 
seems to have some of the sturdy and lov- 
able traits of Lincoln, another distinguished 
representative of Illinois statesmanship. 
1t is not ponderous mentality that tends to 
the progress of the race, but rather the 
quick wit and the big heart of the lover of 
his kind. 
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The St. Louis Show. 


The Louisiana Parchase Exposition at St. 
Louis is now fully open, though all the ex- 
hibits may not be in place for a month or 
so. This fair is held to commemorate the 
purchase by President Thomas Jefferson 
from France, in 1803, of the territory which 
now includes Arkansas, Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, South Dakota, North Dakota, lowa, 
Indian Territory, Minnesota, Kansas, Lou- 
isiana, Nebraska, Montana, Missouri and 
Oklahoma. The growth of the country in 
population and importance in the‘past hun- 
dred years has heen marvelous, and could 
hardly have been imagined by those who 
sneered at the author of the Declaration of 
Independence for adding what was thought 
to be so much waste and unprofitable land 
to the country. Perhaps he builded better 
than he knew, but, at all events, the wisdom 
of his act is now fully recognized. 

The purchase was a great tning, and so is 
the exhibition in its honor. It is larger and 
cost more than the Columbian Exposition in 
Chicago, and $38,500,000 have been appro- 
priated to make it surpass any fair of the 
kind ever held, not excepting, of course, the 
one in Paris. It has exhibits from fifty-one 
States and Territories, and forty-three of 
these will have buildings on the grounds. 

It is really a world’s fair, fur Europe, 
Asia and Africa are represented there, 
while our own country has never had a 
more comprehensive display. And not only 
does it excelin articles for use, but it also 
surpasses the Chicago Exposition, it is 
thought, in the purely ornamental arts. 
The absence of Russia from the ranks ot 
the exhibitors is to be regretted, but where 
there is so much, her lack of contributions 
will not detract from the general attractions 
of the exhibition, which is contained in 
beautifully laid out grounds, easy of access 
and supplied with all necessary transporta- 
tion for seeing the show in a comfortable and 
satisfactory way. St. Louis is not difficult 
to reach from any part of the country, and 
it is to be hoped that its enterprise will be 
rewarded by a generous patronage, so that 
there will be no financial loss at the conclu- 
sion. Certainly the facilities for acquiring 
knowledge are unequaled, and those who 
go to the fair principally for amusement 
will find plenty to entertain them. It is in- 
tended for the edification of a)l, and is not 
a specialized exhibition for the few. 

It is said that the hotel accommodations 
are not at present all that could be desired, 
and, therefore, those who intend to go to 
St. Luuis the coming summer should secure 
quarters well in advance of the time of their 
visit. The supply of drinking water, too, 
isthought to be inadequate, and all possi- 
ble speed should be made to remedy this 
defect. St. Louis, to be sure, is famous for 
its lager beer, but all people do not partake 
of that mildly stimulating Teutonic bever- 
age. eae 


A Dutch-Belted Dairy Herd. 


From my experience with Dutch Belted 
and other cattle for the dairy 1 am fully 
convinced the Dutch Belted are the best 
adapted for my purpose, and 1 am working 
into them exclusively as fast as I can dis- 
pose of what grades, Jerseys and others, I 
have, and would conscientiously advise 
others to go and do likewise. The illustra- 
tion is from a photograph taken of some of 











my young stock out to pasture for the sea- 
von My cows and calves are not included 
in it. 
From three separate tests from pure-bred 
Dutch Belted cows, 10} quarts of milk 
make one pound of butter. My two-year. 
old heifers will average trom ten to eleven 
quarts of milk the first season, and grada- 
ally inorease to from sixteen to twenty 
quarts when from four to six years old. I 
have had them give more than twenty 
quarts, butam only stating their average 
yield. I use the separator and the skim- 
milk for the calves. Sold calves to the 
butcher the past season at from $12.50 to $15, 
and every grain of feed they had after three 
or four days old was skimmilk (plenty of it) 
and what grass they ate from orchard in 
which they ran. D. B. WILSON. 
Waterbury, Ct. 


Orchard and Garden in May. 
FOR FRUIT GROWERS. 

Sandy or gravelly land can usually be 
worked immediately after rain; but if heavy 
land is plowed or cultivated when wet, or 
80 dry as t> break up in lumps, it 1s injured. 

Watch all crops daily; plants are living 
things and need attention. Diseases, in- 
sects, droughts or wet, may destroy them in 
afew days, or even hours, if left uncared 
for. 

If you cultivate gtrawberries in the spring, 
do the work very early as soon as the 
ground is dry enough to work. After the 
fruit buds show themselves, stir the ground 
with the rake or hoe only, and never more 
than an inch deep. I advocate early spring 
cultivation, and then the immediate applica- 
tion of the mulch. 

In cultivating crops among trees, use 
short whiffletrees, with the traces so fastened 
as to prevent the young trees from being 
scratched or wounded. 


TRANSPLANTING. 


The earlier plants are set out in the 
spring the better, if the ground and 
weather are suitable. Itis usually best to 
wait till the danger of severe frost is over. 
Do not plant when the ground is wet and 
sticky, or dry and lumpy, at any season if it 
can be helped. Do not plant in a high, hot 
or cold wind. Makethe most of mild, still 
and cloudy days. If plants can be set be- 
fore a storm or shower, much is gained; but 
it is not essential if roots are imbedded their 
whole length in moist, not wet, earth and 
the soil made very firm around them. 
Plantings may be made in very dry weather 
if the land is forked or plowed late in the 
afternoon and the plants set immediately in 
the fresh, moist earth. Keep the roots 
from contact with unfermented manure. 


MULCH NEWLY SET FRUIT TREES. 


Newly set fruit trees of all kinds should 
be well mulched with some coarse, strawy 
material that will retain the moisture and 
keep the roots from drying up. 

Make the surface a little dishing toward 
the trunk of the tree, so that water can be 
readily poured in and kept in place with 
billets of wood. Such trees require occa- 
sional watering, and protected in this way 
the moisture will be retained much longer. 

Last spring, a year ago, it was very dry, 
and a lot of apple trees were delivered 
rather late and in a pretty dry condition. 
They were carefully set and mulched with 
ttrawy manure and watered as often as 
needed, the wash-water being used as far as 
it would go. These trees all lived and made 
@ fair growth during the season, which 
must have been owing in great measure to 
the care given. 


WORK IN THE GARDEN. 





In the hurry and rush of the spring’s |. 


work the garden should not be forgotten. 
The mechanic and professional man, if so 
inclined, will often have better gardens than 
the farmers. Not having farms to care for, 
they can give such attention as is needed to 
the garden, will take a good deal of interest 
in it, and have the necessary work well 
done and in the proper season. 

But the farmer should not be unmindful 
of this useful appendage to the home, and 
should give the best possible attention to it 
as it isdemanded. Now isthe time when 
most of the seeds should be put in the 
ground, after it has become sufficiently 
warm and dry, insuring a quick germination 
and growth. 

There should be a good variety of vege- 
tables and plants, and in the proper sea- 
son and succession. Produce what is well 
liked, so as to be able to enjoy the comforts 
of a good garden the year around. Make 
this a banner year for the garden. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


Work over the surface of the asparagus 
bed lightly, first applying a liberal coating 
of manure if the same was not used last 
fail. Transplant hotbed plants and keep 
the temperature rather low in order to pre- 
vent a green, tender, rank growth. A good 
tomato plant should be stocky with bluish 
stem. Sow seed for early celery, sow beets, 
turnips, lettuce, onions and parsnips for 
early crop if not done before. Get early 
potatoes into the ground as soon as possi- 
ble. For forcing early rhubarb a little ni- 
trate of soda or liquid manure is far better 
than the placing of a barrel over each plant, 
as sometimes practiced. The barrel method 
weakens the roots. Corn may be started in 
the hotbeds by sowing on inverted sods, re- 
moving to the open ground as soon as dan- 
ger from frost is over. Start cutting of 
grapes and similar plants. The o:namental 
shrubs should be looked after, forking over 
the grcund and applying a little manure. 
Set,out new ornamentals and cut out the 
dead and cross limbs from the old plants. 

BEETS. 


Beets will do well in any soil not too hard, 
but flourish best ina rich, sandy loam. Plant 
seed in drills one to three feet apart, cover- 
ing one inch deep. If planted and culti- 
vated with a drill and wheel-hoe, rows one 
foot apart will answer. For table varieties 
stock beets should be planted in wider 
rows and be cultivated by horse power. 
When plants are large enough for greens, 
thin to three to eight inches in a row, ac- 
cording to variety. The turnip-shape kinds 
are best for the early crop. The long varie- 
ties are good for winter keeping, and if they 
are not profitable for table use, they make 
excellent feed for milch cows. The Detroit 
half one is an excellent general-purpose 
variety for this class. They can be planted 


as late as June, and will give 4 Zo0d or wn 
the season is not toodry. In xo... . 
use about one ounce of seed ty... 8 
drill. a 
CELERY. 

Celery enough for the farm ,,, 
be started in a small box onthe \, 
or if sown in the open ground :., 
will be early enough for settin, ,__ 
second crop after peas or ear): 
The seed is slow in coming uy 
plants, like radishes, should be «. 
rows so that the space between |, 
tivated before the celery comes \i; 
the second leaves appear transpla) 
ery two inches apart. This ma 
where they are to remain whe; 
six inches high. Pinch back 
when transplanting, especially if +; 
is done at a dry time. The 
should be made rich for ;:) 
ery, composted barnyard man) 
ing well adapted to the crop. 
plants about six inches apart in ; 
feet apart. Celery suffers great 
dry weather in summer and sh. 
watered if there is a long, dry .«, 
August. It does best on low, moi- 
Cultivation consists of keeping : 
loose and killing the weeds. Woh. 
plants are nearly grown they are })|.: 
or made white and tender by earth ),. 
the stems gradually until only the : 
the leaves can be seen, the dirt bein, 
out of the centre of the plant. Man 
deners blanche by setting boards 0), 
sides of the row, thus shading the plants 
completely. 


Jersey Cattle at Auction 


PETER C. KELLOGG, Auctioneer, 
WILL SELL THE ENTIRE 


FORT HILL HERD 


—OF — 


Registered Jersey Cattle 


Rare of Quality and Highly Bred. 
The property of 
MR. J. E. DOANE. 


Wednesday, May 25, 1904, at 10 O'Clock, at 


FORT HILL FARM, 
THOMPSON, Windham County, CONN. 


The Catalogue contains one hundred head, carefi:/]y 
selected and purchased at high prices, including suci; 
famous cows as Sophie Hudson (19.123), Koffee’s 
Winnie (16.33), Bright St. Jennaise 2nd. Oonan 3ith 
of Hood Farm, Brunette 4th of H. F. (15.00), Onwa 
or. rene 9th of H. F. (14.7), Oonan Mth of H 

» (14.4), Sophie Ist of H. F. (17.23) and many otbers 
poser nah nw — ae also in on sale. The bulls in- 

u ‘arm Torono and two sons reat 
cow Sophie Hudson. en ee 

The Herd is in splendid health. All will be sojd 
tubject to tuberculin test. 

For Catalogues address: 

TER C. KELLOGG, Auctioneer, 
107 John Street. New York. 








Hand, Bucket, Knapsack, Barrel 

and large Mounted Powers. Some. 

of thing to suit every- 

j body’s exact needs. 

be aga ny a 
itators, im proved dev: 

age Book free—write today. 


CHAS. J. JACER CO. 
166-168 High St., Botton, Mass. 








New Era Gas and Gasoline Engines For Sale, 


Exhibited in operation at HOLT & CO.’S, 191 High st. 





Stearns’ 


Write for 
Particulars 


THE A.T. STEARNS 
LUMBER CO., 


156 Taylor St., Neponse 
Boston, Mass. 


No Painting Required 


on Arrow Brand 

Asphalt Ready 

Rooting. Can 

be easily laid,as 

the work only 

consists of nail. 

ing and cement. 

ing the joints. Samples, prices and booklet giving 

instructions for laying, sent free, postpaid. 

Asphalt Ready Roofing Co., 8O Pine St.. N.¥ 


W. G. NASH, 


220 State Street, Boston. 
Nova Scotia Ground Land Plaster. 


ALSO 


Lime, Cement and Sewer Pipe. 
FARM 


l Tell us your needs. We'll meet them 


exactly with our magnificent line. 
Hand, Power, Steam. 


All kinds for all gusgeese (inelnding Spray 
Pumps) with pipe and hose connectivns. 3 

power adapted, if desired. Let us suger" 5 
an estimate for you on anything that per = 
tains to water raising. Pump Catalog Free. # 


CHARLES J. JAGER CO., 3 
166-168 High Street, Boston, Mass , 


CUTAWAY TOOLS for LARGE HAY CROPS 
CLARK’S Reversib'« 


BUSH and BOG PLV 


Cuts a track 5 ft. w': 

s ft. deep. Will plow alt 
cut forest, His doi 
action Cutaway Harry 

land t: 














For rich farming and fruit growis 
Write J. D. S. HANSON, Hart, Mich. 

















His Rev. Disk Plow ¢: 
furrow 5to10in. deep, 14 
wide. Allofthese mac!!! 
will kill witch-grass, | 
mustard,charlock hari": 
» gun-flower, milkweed, this 
any foul plant. 
Send for circulars. 


W) Cutaway Harrow © 
” HIGGANUM, CONN., U.S.’ 
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Wind is the only sati 
wind 


you get 


i 


GY 
Ui 
% il INS 
jinnnsit Jager windmills 

4 exactly all the wind 
eel pam, 
ew 
baa (Nid 


to the 


power is satisfactory only as 
Don’t be persuaded into buying an inferior 
mill. See above all else that 


sligh 
‘orces and no other 
but for supplying power for 
yo Ag mills even in the 
‘amous ‘ooden Mill, the equal 
‘ooden Towers Tan 


that costs nothing tocreate. But 
you are prepared to use it right. 


a —— 
————*» A Mill That Works 
— Right 
A Mill That Stands the Storms 


. No other embraces so 


is so satisfactory not only for 
rposes. There’s 


all windmill belongin 
an individual water supply 


Chas. J. Jager Co., 166-168 High St., Beston, Mass. 
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NEW ENGLAND AGENTS : 


STODDARD MFG CO. 
RUTLAND, VT. 





DE LAVAL 
i CREAM SEPARATORS 


Save $10 Per Cow Every Year of Use 
Over and Above Gravity Setting Systems 


—and— 
$3 to $5 Per Cow Each Year 
Over and Above the Best of 
Imitating and Competing Separators. 








Send for catalogue and name of nearest local agent. | 


THE De LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
74 CORTLANDT ST., 
NEW YORK. 














Che Markets. 
~ BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


ARRIVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 
For the week ending May 11, 1904. 





Shotes 
and Fat 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals 
veek...- 3464 6248 175 24,251 2923 
es oaale — 4197 5156 140 28,845 3722 
One year ago. 990 2977 18,125 23838 


Horses, 715. 





—_— 


Prices on Northern Cattle. 


BeeF—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
hide, tallow aud meat, extra, $6.25@6.75; first 
quality, $5.75@6.00; second quality, $4.75@5.50; 
third quality, $4.00@4.50; a few choice single pairs, 
$7.00@7.60; some of the poorest bulls, etc., 
$2.50@3.50. Western steers, $4.05@6.05. Store 
Cattle—Farrow cows, $15@25; fancy milch cows, 
$50@70; milch cows, $30@48; yearlings, $10@15; 
two-year-olds, $15@20; three-year-olds, $20@30. 

SHEEP—Per pound, live weight, $2.80@3}c; 
extra, 4@6}c; sheep and lambs per cwt. 1n lots, 
$3.00 25.75; lambs, $4.30@7.20. 

Far Hocs—Per pound, Western, 5@5}c, live 
weight; shotes, wholesale——; retail, $2.50@ 
$7; country dressed hogs, 6@6}c. 

VEAL CALVES—3@4jc P tb. 

A1pes—Brighton—64@7e P th; country lots, 6@ 
64e. . 

CALF SKINS—13@14¢ P tb; dairy skins, 40@60c. 

TALLoW—Brighton, 3@3se P tb; country lots 
2@2h¢. 

PELTS—50@90¢. 

LAMB SKINS—25@35e. 





Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 





Maine. At Brighton. 

At Brighton. J S Henry 53 
Farmington LS R Connors 18 
Co 31 5 HA Gilmore 10 
Tre Libby Co 12 Scattering 50 
FH Webster 12 L Stetson 45 
A D Kilby 6 D W Clark 8 
C J Hanson 15 M Abrams 17 
EE Mills 8 

New Hampshire. Geo Cheney 5 
At Brighton. D Simonds 13 

JH Foss 6 DA Walker 10 
A C Foss 15 J P Day 65 
AtNED™M& Weel EM Dovonan 5 
Co. A Wheeler 9 
AF Jones & Co 13 CD Lewis 5 

GS Peavey 12 
At Watertown. New Yerk. 


W F Wallace 42 60 at ~~ paaaeaaaa 


GN Smith 


Vermont. 

At Watertown. Western. 
Fred Savage 8 8 At Brighton. 
NH Woodward 1 A Davis 25 
A Williamson 10 JJ Kelley 65 
Dorand Bros 11 s& H 128 
RE Frenueh 33 SS Learnard 112 
BH Combs 13 Morris Beef Co 342 
AINE DM&Weol Swift & Co 630 1200 

Co. AtNEDM™M& Wool 
WA Ricker 34.—Ci‘*SS Ceo. 
BF Ricker 5 13 Morris Beef Co 276 

_ At Brighton. Swift & Uo 239 767 
JS Henry 17 NEDM& Wool 

Co 
Massachusetts. At Watertown. 
At Watertown. 8S & Co 100 


J Shamberg 175 340 


J$ Henry 
J A Hathaway 702 765 


3 19 
O H Forbush 3 


& 





Export Traffic. 

The advance of a week ago is followed by a de- 
cline not quite so much as the advance, butit 
lowered the rates in cattle to 107@114,d. w. The 
decline was equal to 1¢ on lower grades to 2c 
on best yrades. Shipments are comparatively 
light this week, only on-three steamers, 1737 cat- 
Ue, 1892 sheep. 


Shipments and destinations—Oun steamer Syl- 
Vania, for Liverpool, 315 cattle by Morris Beef 
Company; 532 cattle, 765 sheep by J. A. Hatha- 
Way. On steamer Laneastrian, for London, 276 
cattle by Morris Beef Company; 239 cattle, 787 
sheep by Swift & Co. On steamer Kingstonian, 
for Antwerp, 175 eattle, 340 sheep by J. Sham- 


- £ Son; 100 cattle by S. & S. Company; 100 do. 
Y Swift & Co. 
Horse Business. 

The marketis in fully as good condition as a 
week A large number of horses changed 
lands, !t drivers do not arrive in supply equal 
” the ind. Prices on good horses are gener- 
ally Weil sustained. At L. H. Brockway’s they 
Sold over 100 head, weighing from 1000@1800 tbs. 
Business horses, of 1200@1500 Ibs, are selling best 
pet ul Cavanaugh Brothers sold at their 
ioe estern horses, for draft, at $200@300. 
~erhen i woods from $60@170. At Welch & 
nero stable was a fair trade. They had on 

a » of Western, from $175@275. At Myer 


— 0.’8 sale stable were 4 cars of West- 
tion = ed out. The trade was good at auc- 
te a ‘ivate sale, at $125@275 for workers 
sold Ms At Moses Colman & Son’s were 
at no 00 head; saddlers at $175@240; ponies 
7 general sales, $75@125. 
‘sion Yards, Watertown. 
Pree Supplies arrive freely from the West, 
loads hern train consisted of thirteen car- 
Marke descriptions. On beef cattle the 
ay ot materially changed. Butchers 
Sirah), y to buy where the quality was de- 
Ford: ‘tn cattle of moderate sale. O. H. 
rity | bull, of 1250 ths, at 3c. J. A. Hath- 
at &- ne trade, sold 50 beeves, of 1600 tbs, 


ths; 50 do., of 1550 tbs, at $5; 30, of 
: 30 do., of 1400 ths, at 4c. 
‘ich Cows and Springers. 
idle lightly this week. The market 
tory, and shippers are not sending 
“sual supply. A few high-priced 
old around $60; mostly at $40@48, 


14%) thy 


Deal: 
is hot s 
ONe-ha jf 
COWS y 
down t 


PATCH & ROBERTS 


Commission Merchants 


EGGS, BEANS, 


BUTT 
MaAsUI TER, 


PRODUCTS. 
MIRTH MARKET ST, BOSTON, MASS. 








Fat Hegs. 

Arrivals 5000 head lighter and prices remain un- 
changed. Western at 5@5jc, 1. w. Local hogs at 
6@6ic, d. w. 

Sheep Heuses. 

But little activity appears in the market, and 
prices seem to bea trifle favorable to the butcher, 
being different than for a number of weeks. Best 
Western lambs range at 10c P 100 tbs lower than 
a week ago. Old sheep hold unchanged in price. 
Supply 1s largely Western; a few straggling lots 
from New England. Western sheep sell at $3.30 
@6 05 p 100 tbs here. Lambs at $430@7.20 P 100 
ibs. 

Veal Calyes. 

The market is again heavily stocked. Dealers 
are certainly making no profit, and if they do 
not lose money at present prices it isa miracle; 
sales mostly at 4@43c P tb. Full lots of 50 to 60 
head are selling at 44@4ic. 

Live Peultry. 

Thirty-five thousand pounds arrived. Fowl 
sell at 124@13c; chicks at 10@13c; roosters, 8@9c; 
broilers,',28@32c th. Gvod receipts on the way 
to market. 

Dreves of Veal Calves. 

Maine—Farmington Live Stock Company, 90; 
The Libby Company, 70; F. H. Webster, 75; A. D. 
Kilby; 30; C. J. Hanson, 75. : 

New Hampshire—A. C. Foss, 8; A. F. Jones, 
270; G.S. Peavey, 14; W. F. Wallace, il5. 

Vermont—Fred Savage, 120; N. H. Woodward, 
96; A. Williamson, 35; Dorand Brothers, 30; R. EF. 

French, 165; B. H. Combs, 55; W. A. Ricker, 400; 
B. F. Ricker, 118; J. S. Henry, 89. 

Massachusetts—J. S. Henry, 95; O. H. Forbush, 
4; R. Connors, 15; H. A. Gilmore, 24; sc»ttering, 
175; L. Stetson, 32; D. W. Clark, 3; E. E. Mills, 
10; George Cheney, 22; D. Simonds, 16; J. P. Day, 
150; C. D. Lewis, 10. 

New York—N. E.D.M & W. Co., 480; G.N. 
Smith, 36. 

Brighton, Tuesday and Wednenday. 

Stock at yards: 1766 cattle, 1205 sheep,21.528 hoge, 
963 calves, 250 horses. From West, 1302 cattle, 
1200 sheep, 250 horses. Maine, 76 cattle, 5 sheep, 
62 hogs, 340 calves. New Hampshire, 21 ¢ ttle, 
8 calves. Vermont, 17 cattle, 4 hogs, 80 calves. 
Massachusetts, 354 cattle, 65 sheep, 73 hogs, 561 
calves. New York, 19 cattle, 36 calves. 

Tuesday—1766 head of cattle, 1205 sheep, 21,528 
hogs and 963 calves. The market on beef cattle, 
such as fair grades of cows, bulls, etc., is jc 
easier. Very best grades range same as last 
week; a fair demand. D. A. Walker sold 4 cows, 
of 3700 ths, at $3.15; 2 cows, 1500 ths, the pair at 
$1.85. J.P. Day sold 2 oxen, of 3000 ths, at $165; 
4 steers, of 1400 ths, at 54e. A. Wheeler sold 1 
bull, of 1110 ths, at 3)¢; 3 cows, of 875 ths, at 3c; 1 
cow, 840 ths, at 24c. T.J. Moroney sold 10 cows, 
of 950 tbs, at 3c. R.Connors, 7 cows, of 1000 ths, 
at3}@5c. Bolognas, 800 ths, at 2c. 

Milch Cows and Springers. 

Arrivals are light and demand does not seem 
toimprove. There is a light run from Maine. 
Dealers afraid to handle them to get their money 

back. Libby Company sold 5 choice cows, $50@ 
54; 8 cows $40@45; 5 at $30@35. A.D. Kilby sold 
3 choice cows, the lot, $158. J. S. Henry, 10 
choice cows at $50@52; 10 cows, $40@45, with sales 
at $30@38. 
Veal Calves. 

The market is bad, with 44@4}cthe top rates; 
more selling at 44@44c than higher. Farmington 
Live Stock Company sold 90 calves, 110 tbs, at 44c. 
A. D. Kilby sold 24 calves, 2470 ths, at 44c. J.P. 
Day sold 150 calves, 110 ths, at 4c. 

Late Arrivals. 

Wednesday—Not a large supply of milch cows 
isonthe market, and those who had nicely fin- 
ished cows were not ashamed to'‘ask strong 
prices. Good cows re selling fairly well, but 
ordinary grades are in moderate demand. Beef 
cows, heifers and bulls are in demand, if of good 
quality; the lower grades for beef favor the 
buyer. Various lots of cows were bought up to 
take back in the country. J. S. Henry bought 
75 head of thisdescription. The Libby Company 
sold 1 good Ayrshire cow, $60, from New Hamp- 
shire; prices grade down to $35. Farmington 
Live Stock Company sold milch cows from $30@ 
60. J.S. Henry sold a good line of milkers; a 
few at $58@60; 15 cows, $50@55; 10 cows at $40@ 
45. J. H. Foss shipped in 2 five-year-old steers, 
of 3800 tbs, fed by W. A. Churchill of Deerfield, 
N. H., nicely fattened, at around 5c. W. F. 
Wallace sold milch cows, 330@60. C. J. Hanson 
sold 16 cows, $25@50. 

Store Pigs. 

One hundred and seventy-five head on market; 

not a heavy demand. Sales from $2@7 P head. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Whelesale Prices. 
Poultry, Fresh Killed. 


Northern and Eastern— 
Broilers, 3 to 3} tbs, to pair, P fh.......... 23@25 
Squab broilers, 1 tb each, P pair. - O@75 








Western Frozen i 
Turkeys, No. 1......-.-.----------------- 18@18} 
Chickens, good to choice .......--------- 14@16 
Broilers, 14 to 2 ths.....-...------------ “ss 19.@/20 
Broilers, over 2 ths ......-.------------<- 17@18 
Fowls, choice .....-....------------------ 13@134 
Receipts May 10, were 327 packages. 

Liye Poultry. 
Fowls, P th...------- ---------------2-- 2-2 125 a@i3 
Roosters, P th.......--. ----.-------------- 8@ 


Norg—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, 
30, 50 tb. tubs only. 
Creamery, extra— 


Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes.........--.--- 20@ 
Northern N. Y., assorted sizes......-.--- 200@ 
Northern N. Y., large tubs........------- 20 
Western, large ash tubs.-......---------- 2 
Western, asst. spruce tubs........------- 20 
Creamery, northern firsts.......-.-------- 18319 
eamery, western firsts.....-- ipesstnsciog 184@19 
eamery, SCCONdS......--.-------0----- ++" 1§@)7 





Creamery, eastern............... nila gealccaita 16@19 
Datry, Vt RM os iwc ondascveccsses tues ine 
Dairy, N. Y. Vb, MPs... .....0ccscnce 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. seconds ............ s: 14gi5 
CPP anh kc ac ddnu chu schcnscsedecaccdsuee 12.@163 
Me or MGS 20. 
creamery............. eee 
Extra dairy . 18g 
Common to 1415 
Trunk butter in 3 or }+-th prints 
Extra northern creamery 20@ 
Firsts, northern creamery 19 
Extra nortnern dairy 18 
ane nee ie aca tad 17 
Common to 14@15 








Vermont twins, seconds 7@ 
isconsin twins, extra, P 9 
Wisconsin twins, late made, P tb 7@ 
Rage @ 
Ohio EST nine aie I@ 
Egas. 
Nearby and Cape fanc QO oi sied adc 2n 
Eastern cholee fresh.” ~ Aenea alate PEE ioe 
NUON POE on. eos nrendeanccace pais 18 8 
6., Vt.and N. H. firsts...............-..6. 184. @ 
Western firsts.............-.-.ccsscsecsee ce 18}@ 18} 
Vt. and N. H., fale to good... .....2.....-- 18@) 
Western, fair to good ....................-. 173.17 
Southern fresh... .............200.---e00ee 16@17. 
Western, storage-packed firsts........... 18}@18 
Petateecs. 
Houlton Hebrons, P bu........-.....-.-1 05@1 15 
Houlton Green Mountains, P bu........ 1 10@1 20 


Delaware, sweet. double head, ® bbl ...3 0043 50 
Green Vegetables. 





Asparagus, native, large, P box... -6 00@7 00 
Asparagus, native, small, } box........ 3 00@4 00 
Asparagus, So., large bunches, P doz..2 00@ 
Asparagus, small, P doz................ 13 
DTN ics coc aes cane nascar cede 1 50a2 00 
Beet greens. Pp bu..... sibs Ss i Rta ooae or ate h0@ 
Cabbage, Southern, p bbl................ 1 Tk@ 
Carrots, P bu. .....2--....-- 2-22-2222 e 2 OOW@L 25 
Romaine. P doz ..........-.......------- 1 


yd ema choice, ~ doz 


Pee cece cece ccc cccececosces 


Green peas, P crate . 
Oyster plant, P doz...................--- 












Fruit. 
Apples, Northern Spy ......-........-... 3 00@4 00 
“ Baldwin, No. 1, P bbl 2 00@3 00 
** Baldwin, No.2, » bbl 1 50@2 00 
‘© Russets, fancy....... 3 50@ 
a Or ANG ake. 2 75a3 00 
ne * en 
‘** Common mixed, P bbl.........--- 1 50az 00 
** Red Varieties, P bush. box .....-. Ti@1 
“ common, P bbi..........-...-.---- 1 00a@1 75 
Oranges— 

Florida, P box ..........-...-..-.------ 1 00@3 00 
Gane Cod, P bbl 5 00@8 00 
ape ° . Pee re rer @ 

Cape Cod, # box .....................-- 2 oad 
POPORT. AP WOK nw << ones cnccccces secs sees 1 00@2 00 
Strawberries— 
Southern, qt.--.... ....---.-..... e000 10@13 
Gides and Pelts. 
Steers and cows, all weights.......-...... 5}@64 
Aides, south, light green salted.........- ‘gas 
oa ak 3. a es eee 13@14 
* Dull, i West... 2.65. .0.056 205 8§ aes 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 tbs each .........------- 1 Ou! 65 
: over weights, each..........-.-- 185@? 25 
Deacon and dairy skins.............----- 65a70 
Dried Apples. 
Evaporated, choice.... ........- Ee Soe “ 6a7 
Evaporated, fair to pr..ae.....--...-----. 5@64 
Sun-dried, as to quality............-.---- 3@4 
Grasse Seeds 
Clover, Western, 2 Bisse ala ola go at st 13@1 
me Se See: 14@ 14 
= oN er 17@20 
xd Ce ee 
Alfalfa or Lucerne RA ID ..-. ----.2-2---- > 17@20 
Red top, Pp sack, WieEE occ kescenccwsna-d 2 00@2 50 
A OPROY «2 ..o mene cnoe cove co conc cc cecces cone SONGS aD 
WN ann conse es eek ares ones oes oe 8 00@9 00 
R. I. Bent, B IDS snob am cave 208s seen aude << Sn 
R. I. Clear Bent, P bu..........-..------ 20@ 
Orchard, P bu........-..--. @ 
Blue Grass, P bu..........-------.------- : 40a 


Timothy, prime, Pp bu... ..-- 





Timothy, choice, p bu....- 00 
Buckwheat .-....-.- es ee 00 
Spring wheat...-.-.--..---..- 50 
Spring rye -... ...... ----.--0----5-- e 35@1 50 
Beans. 
TOR GUID bona ccna ccapackoscswnisacccnas 1 95@2 00 
Pea, screened..-.....-- Spe ere i ee 180@1 90 
POR, SOCOMES .... 2.22 26222255 cco ssccccces 170@1 89 
Pea, foreign ......-- ERS ha .175@1 85 
Mediums, choice hand-picked..........-- 1 95@2 00 
Mediums, screened.......-.-----.-------- 1 80@1 90 
Mediums, foreign..........----..-.------- 1 75@1 85 
Lellow eyes, extra.......--.------.------- 2 70@2 75 
Yellow eyes, seconds.........------------ 2 25@2 65 
Red Kidney.............------ ie Reiasaded 3 00.@3 25 
Hay and Straw. 
Hay, choice, P ton....--.-.------------ 18 50@19 00 
“Nol, @ ton.............--------0- 17 00.@i8 00 
“ “ 2 ile NS EIR HORA Oe ESS 15 16 00 
ee DER, na gaaxkeowaseecaeacen 13 00@14 00 
fine choice...................- 13 14 00 
od clover,mixed,P ton..........- 13 15 50 
dp clover, P Mi sas os<csbdncasae 12 13 00 
ee swale, 47 ton.... -.......------ 9 00@10 00 
Straw, prime rye..........-------------- 24 00@25 00 
Straw, oat, per Da ac ncwehnccanccecicted 11 00@12 00 
Straw, tangled rye..............-------- 8 00@10 00 





FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Fleur.—The market is slightly lower. 
Spring patents, $5 25.@5 50. 
Spring, clear and straight, $4 10@4 30. 
inter patents, $5 20@5 30. 
Winter, clear and straight, 34 75@5 10. 
Cern Meal.—$1 18a120 P bag, and $2 0@ 
260 P bbl; granulated, $3 00@3 25 P bbl. 
Graham Fleur.—Quoted at $3 75@4 50 P bbl. 
Oat Meal.—Strong at 3500@525 Pp bbl. for 
rolled and $5 50@5 75 for cut and ground. 
Bye Fleur.—The market is firm at $3 75@ 
450 P bbl. 
Cern.—Demand dull. 
Steamer, yellow, 64c. 
Kiln dried, yellow, spot, 63}c. 
No. 3, yellow,62c. New, guaranteed corn, 63c. 
@ats.—Supply ample, prices steady. 
No. 2 clipped, white, 5ic. 
No. 3 clipped, white, 50c. 
Millfeed.—Market firm and quiet. 
Winter wheat bran, sacks, $23 50. 
Winter wheat middlings, sacks, 323 00@26 00. 
Spring wheat bran, sacks, $22 50@23 00. 
Mix feed, $23 00.@25 00. 
Cottonseed meal for shipment, $26 25 
Linseed, $25 00. 
Barley.—Feed barley, 50@5ic. 
Bye.—séc P bushel. 


THE WOOL MARKET. 













Unwashed fleece, fine, queen -- 19@20 
_ ‘© }blood Mich .. 

be © #blood Ohio. 26 

iii oe gq blood “ 26 

Fine delaine, Ohio..........- @35 

~ # Ohio X, 1 and 2 30@32 

Pulled wools, scoured......... 58 

American mohair 35 











MILK FEvew.—C. D.& F. J. H., Waldo County, 
Me.: .The occurrence of milk fever last springy is 
no indication that you will have other cases this 
spring, the trouble not being considered infec- 
tious. Butcare should be taken to remove all 
unfavorable conditions. Veterinary surgeons are 
now more successful in the treatment of this dis- 
ease, and in the last few years various methods 
of treatment have been found successful. It is 
well, however, to use all preventive measures, as 
a cow that has been once “ down ” does not usu- 
ally milk the same during the whole season after. 
Where the cows are being liberally fed with 
grain they are more liable to attack; so the grain 
feed should be taken entirely off each cow about 
a fortnight before calving, and where there is 
special danger or fear of an attack, a good dose 
of purgative medicine, such as linseed oul, should 
be given about a day beforecalving. Where such 
precautions are taken, cases of milk fever rarely 
occur. 

STRAWBERRY-RASPBERRY.—J. L. H., Bristol 
County, Mass.: Since the exhibition of the straw- 
berry-raspberry, so called at the recent conven- 
tion of the Pomological Society of Boston, sev- 
eral inquiries have been received concerning the 
fruit, which resembles a large raspberry in ap; 





pearance. We are informed by a herticulturist 
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THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO. 


Columbus, Ohio. 
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well acquainted with the fruit, that itis nota 
cross between the strawberry and raspberry, but 
is a special fruit of Asiatic origin. The flavor, 
while rather insipid, is considerea by some very 
agreeable when made into jam or preserve. It 
grows easily on almost any soil and is almost as 
hard to kill out as the blackberry. It will prob- 
ably never become a business crop, a$ other 
well-known fruits are better for general pur- 
poses. 

HATCHING GoosE EaGs —D. C. L., Washing- 
ton County, R. I.: The general practice is to 
hatch goose eggs under the geese themselves or 
under hens, taking away the first eggs laid so 
that the goose will lay another litter, allowing 
her to hatch to second lot. Some of the incuba- 
tors are successful in hatching these eggs. They 
should be put by themselves and not with duck 
eggs or hen eggs in the same drawer of the ma- 
chine, and they should be fresh, not more than 
eight or ten cays old at least. Test them at the 
end of ten days. 

SorRE FERT.—W. D. T., Jefferson County, 
N. Y.: If your pig’s feet get sore again, give a 
dose of epsom salts, and follow with ten grains 
of nitrate potassium two or three times daily in 
feed, which will cool the system and afford relief 
to the feet. Proud flesh between the toes should 
be touched once with ter-chloride of antimony, 
using a feather. If necessary, repeat the third 
day. To heal the sore use chloride of zinc, one 
drachm to one pint water. Keep pig warm and 
dry. 

STARTING ALFALFA.—Subscriber, Westboro, 
Mass.: Alfalfa requires a garden soil. The sur- 
face must be rich and fine and the subsoil porous, 
easily permeable by the roots ot the plant. The 
soil need not be sandy nor the subsoil an open 
gravel. A rich clay loam without a dense hard- 
pan will bring good results. The water level 
should be at least seven or eight feet below the 
surface. The seed should be sown as early in 
the spring as the soil can be put into first-class 
condftion. Sow by itself twenty-five pounds to 
the acre, and cover with a light harrow or a 
weeder worked both ways. Ifthe soll is sandy 
or quite dry it should be rolled after seeding, fol- 
lowing the roller with a weeder. These con 
ditions may all be furnished and ® perfect stand 
secured, and yet a failure result ifthe subsequent 





den is one of the earlier varieties of peas. On 
account of the nardiness of the plant no amount 
of cold weather will do much injury after the 
peas are once up, but when planted extremely 
early a part of the seed will rot in the ground, 
causing many gaps in the row. Early in the sea- 
son usually there is little nitrogen in the soil and 
the plants grow very slowly at first. A little 
nitrate of soda applied in the row at the time of 
sowing will hurry the growth of peas. The mar- 
ket value of the crop depends largely upon its 
earliness. The kinds which do not require bush- 
ing are most popular for farm use. The late 
kinds often do not produce a crop until warm 
weather comes, and for that reason are often at- 
tacked by blight, which may be prevented by 
spraying with bordeaux mixture,same as for 
apple trees. 
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Grain Tending Upward. 


The continued unfavorable news regarding 
winter wheat is mainly responsible for the ad- 
vancing tendency of prices. Tae crop will cer- 
tainly be short in many of the States, according 
to present indications. The lateness of the spring 
season is also unfavorable, as tending to shorten 
the length of the growing season for spring 
wheat in the northern parts of the wheat sec- 
tion, where the seasons are none too long at the 
best to mature a crop safely. In case the season 
should continue as begun, there would be too 
much cold, uncertain weather for corn, and that 
crop would be short also. Hence there 1s more 
or less discouraging talk about both the leading 
grains, and prices show an advancing tendency 
Old wheat seems to have been pretty well taken 
up, and nogreat amount is being pushed to ex- 
port. 

L. G. Quinlin & Co.: ‘*Wheat—Crop news 
from the Ohio valley was almost sensationally 
bad and the early strength of market was the 
consequence. Realizing until deliveries were 
over prompted the selling that caused reaction, 
but closed Sfirm. Cash situation everywhere 
strong. Millers here from-;all idirections in in. 
quiring for wheat, as they had depended on 


Duluth. While winter wheat is suffering, spring | 


wheat seeding in northern séction of country is 
ebout four weeks late. We feel very confident 








FRUIT OF THE STRAWBERRY TREE. 


A Highly Ornamental Shrub, Producing Showy Red Fruit. 


Offered by Ellwanger & 


Barry, Rochester, N. Y. 





treatment be neglected. In about six weeks 
from the time of seeding, the young plants will 
begin to show a blue blossom here and there. 
Now the mower must be run over it and, the 
plants clipped. {In another six weeks the opera- 
tion must be repeated, and again the third clip- 
ping atthe end of the same period, and the clip- 
pings allowed to remain on the stubble as a 
mulch. Ifthe young plants are allowed to run 
up and mature seed, the crop will be ruined. Thé 
clipping is necessary to prevent this, to give 
stronger root development, and to check the 
growth of weeds, that are especially destructive 
of the alfalfa during the first year. The subse- 
quent cuttings of the plant for hay should occur 
at about the same periods. Sow as early as pos- 
sible in spring. The seed can be had at any large 
seed store. The wholesale price, as you will find 
quotedin our market columns as “ lucerne,” an- 
other name for alfalta, is fifteen to seventeen 
cents per pound. The crop has been successfully 
grown in New England, but has winter-killed 
seriuusly during some unfavorable seasons. It 
is still largelyin the experimental stage’ in this 
section. 


a 
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GAS FOR INCUBATORS. 

An extensive chicken raiser at Rochelle, IIl., 
operates fifty large incubators with heat from 
natural gas. He hasthree thousand chicks out 
and has about fifteen thousand eggs under way. 

THOREAU AS A FORESTER. 

A little forest of pines planted in Concord, 
Mass., by the naturalist, Henry Thoreau, about 
fifty years ago, was cut off for lumber recently, 
and yielded logs from eighteen to twenty-four 
inches in diameter. 

WILL INVESTIGATE THE APPLE MAGGOT. 

The work of the bug experts of the Maine sta- 
tion the present year will chiefly be confined to 
general studies of the insect life of the State, 
Work has been begun relative to the apple mag- 
got, with the view of ascertaining whether the 
damage from it has increased or decreased in 
the past five years. 

HARVESTING CRESS. 

Watercress should be cut when about three 
inches long. Immediately after pulling, cut off 
even and take to the packing room. Use a pack- 
jng frame three feet long, a foot and one-half 
wide, with four cross-bars, wire cloth of one- 
quarter inch mesh. {[t should be tied up neatly 
in small bunches and shipped in berry boxes. As 
soon as the plants begin to show blossom buds, 
the cutting should be stopped for the season. 

. DON’T SET TREES TOO DEEP. 

Experiments in planting trees of different 
depths have been tested at a German experi- 
ment station with characteristic thoroughness. 
A number of trees were set at the usual depth, 
and others at various depths, all lower than the 
nominal, to see what effect this would have upon 
the root of the trees. In every case the tree, both 
in top and roots, grew more slowly, with every 
increase in depth in planting beyond the usual 
depth. 

FOR A SWAMPY PLACE IN THE YARD. 

Many yards and lawns have low, wet or moist 
places, which it does not pay to drain, and in 
which ordinary plants will not grow. Such per- 
sous are to be envied, as they can have a class 
of flowers which are denied in their best form to 
others. For the wet spot use the Japanese 
and German iris, Montbretias, Heucheria San- 
guinea, Calaciums and Flags. The soil can be 
well enriched by working in well-rotted manure 
and leaf-mould. They can be protected over win 
ter by putting on brush first and covering It with 
straw. 

CABBAGE ROT MAY COME FROM SEED. 

Black rot has been very destructive upon cab- 
bage and cauliflower in New York State, and any 
means of relief, even slight, will be welcomed by 
growers. Recent investigation by the station at 
Geneva have proven that the germs of the dis- 
ease may be carried over winter on the dry seed, 
a fact previously doubted by scientists, and that 
these germs may produce the disease when inoc- 
ulated into healthy plants. It is, therefore, a 
wise precaution to disinfect the cabbage seed, as 
removing one possible source of infection. This 
can be done very cheaply, easily and safely, by 
soaking the seed for fifteen minutes in corrosive 
sublimate solution, one to one thousand strength. 

EARLY PEAS. 








The first crop usually planted in the farm gar- 





of higher prices, with usual reactions, until trade 
more fully grasps the situation.” ; 

In considering the chance of a further rise in 
price. it should be remembered that wheat is al- 
ready ten cents highe: than It was at the corre- 
sponding time last year, at which time, however, 
the crop was reported larger than proved to be 
the case. The present price is certainly war- 
ranted by the situation, and is apparently not 
caused by speculative influences. If the season 
continues unfavorable, further advances in 
grains and feeds would not be unexpected. Corn 
is about one cent per bushel higher than a year 
ago. 





New England Nursery Stock. 

People in the east who wish to plant 
Tress, Shrubs or Fruit this spring cannot 
afford to forget that the Shay Hill Nursery 
company of 44 Broad street, Boston, sells 
the finest stock in the country, New England 
grown. Buyers can get better stock of them 
at lower rates than usual. Their catalogues 
will interest you, and a saving can be made 
in dealing with them. 





When you strike a stubborn case of 
Spavin, Ring Bone, Curb, Splint or 
any other form of lameness, use 


KENDALL’S 
SPAVIN CURE. 


Men who have used it all these long years 
assert that it is infallible in the treatment 
of these diseases of the horse. You need 
not take our testimony—take theirs. 
ELKTON, S. D., March 7, 1902. 
Dr. B. J. Kendall Co. 
Enosbur; Falls, vt. 
Gentlemen :—Please send me a copy of 
our “Treatise on the Horse and His 


° 
.The Ke 
a there is no sign of any spa 
curb. lam —— ofthe horses on my 
— to-day an 


by sts. Price 61; six for 6. 
A arauiot for Kendalte spavin Gore, 
ru; or Keni ) 
aise WA Treatise onthe Horse,” the book free, 
or address, 
DR. B. J. KENDALL COMPANY, 
Enosburg Falie, Vt. 


For sale by all dru 








ll take premising stu 
Hing something 


. W. LEGGETT, Jacksonville, Ill. 


A Golden Rule 
of Agriculture: 


Be good to your land and your crop 
will be good. Plenty of 


Potash. 


in the fertilizer spells quality ; 4, 
and quantity in the har- y 
vest. Write us and 


we will -send you, 


Sree, by next mail, 
our money winning 














FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want Department 1s established to allow 
the sale and exchange of Stock ® * 
also Help or Situation Wanted. There is a charge of 
one cent per word only, including name, address or 
initials. No Display. Cash te accompany the 
order. 








10, * richer than sherts ’; damaged corn 60c 100. 


Prt richer ha 100 ibs; cattle and hog feed, 60c 
ICE BROs., 154 Commercial St., Boston. 





Rigs pera Fe REDS— Farm raised. Great lay- 
. remiums at largest shows. eggs. 
a P FISKE, Holliston, Mass.” - 





OULTRY HANDICRAFT—Hundreds of useful de- 
vices and conveniences for poultry keepers. All 
ste.) Qver li iiusteations, Fin conte postbalde 
° ustrations. cen ost . F. 
FISKE, Holliston, Mass. ’ oe 





tered stock. Bred L. B. Silver, Onio. W. 


for SALE—O. I. U. S hotes, young pigs from r 
REW, Athens, Me. 





panel large English Yorkshire swine, from im- 
ported stock. A. A. BRADLEY, Frewsburg, N. Y. 





ENS that lay are the hens that pay. My buff Wyan 
dottes are heavy winter layers; standard bred; 
-50 per sitting. E. C. STRATTON, Suffield, Ct. 





Fees FOR HATCHING—81.50 per 15. Finest strains 
—White and Barred Plymouth Rocks, White Wy- 

andottes, S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, Black 
Minorcas. LOCUST FARM, Eatontown, N.J. 





ERRY Baskets Less than factory prices fur im- 
! mediate orders. CHARLES ALL UN, Terryville, 





logue free. HITCHCOCK’S NURSERY, Spring- 


STTogne tree. Plants and asparagus roots; cata- 
eld, Mass. 





lowest prices; catalogue free. C. PEIRCE 


STlowent price PLANTS and asparagus roots at 
ighton, Mass. 





NGUS Bull for Sale—Registered, 20 months old; 
m price, $85. E. A. MOYER, Rural Route 1, Arcola, 





EMPLOYMENT DEPART- 





Pomman’ ha as working foreman on farm, by married 
nan: experience farming for self. S. M. 
AULKNER, Box 302, Holliston, Mass. ” 





ANTED-—Single man to carry on farm. e 
W CURTIS, Irasburg. Vt. ” ieee 





MERICAN man. married, wishes position as team- 
ster on farm; good milker; no liquor. (€. BE- 
VANS, Washington Depot, Ct. 





XPERIENCED milkman wants oposition in or 
around Boston. T. B. MURPHY, Spear St. Dairy 
urlington, Vt. 





PRIL ), by man and wife,a town farm to man 
andrun. G. G., South Hadley, Mass. - 





WASTED Position as working foreman on up-to- 
date dairy farm, or would hire farm with stock 
and tools. BOX 191, West Swanzey, N. H. 





(pee zaD ay roms American dairyman, situation 
as second hand in creamery or cheese factory; 
references. G. A. CADWELL, Chester, Mass. 





G°2? man on farm wanted: must be good milker; 
competent to run aretail milk route sume of the 
time, and strictly temperate; send references and 
a. month. M. R. ROBBINS & SON, Brattle- 
ro, Vt. 





MBIT‘OUS man and wife, or single man, without 

children, for steady work on farm; good tene- 

ment; no cows, no smoking, no liquor: must be extra 
good ox teamst2r. DAVID BOOTH, Stratford, Ct. 





INGLE man. general farm work ; 820 and board for 
year;no tobacco or liquor. BOULDER FARM 
Stockbridge, Mass. 





A BRIGHT, quick boy, 16 or 18 years of age, to work 
ona market garden. Address 129 BOWLES ST. 
Springfield, Mass. 





pritanex married man on farm; good milker and 

teamster: no liquor; state wages wanted, with 

=. A. N. BRICKETT, Gile Street, Haverhill, 
SS. 





ey men over thirty years of age to repre- 
sent us in old and new territory; good, perma 
nent position. C. R. BURR & CO., Nurserymen 


Hartford, Ct. 





GOOD, reliable man to work on farm; good milker 
and teamster; references expected. M. M. 
OOD, P. O. Box, Waterbury, Ct. 





OSITION wanted on small suburban or country 
lace, as all-round man, by married American of 
[em family who is honest, reliable and temperate; 
horoughly familiar with care and handling of horses 
and cows, care and production of fruits, vegetables, 
poultry, lawns, etc.; bestof references as to charac- 
ter and ability. MELZAR WOODBURY, Port Ches- 
r,N.X. 


COTTON HILL SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS. 


Of the best strains of breeding. Stock bull, 
IMP. RUDDINGTON STAR 150761, a grandson 
of Scottish Archer on one side and Star of Morn- 
ing on the other. Young stock for sale. 


FRANK W. COTTON, Prop., Manilla, Ind. 
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Rig 

Attracts considerable attention, especially if 
everything is in keeping. A harness, a cart, 
whip, driver, and all must be quite like the 
grooming ano attention shown to the horse. 
A horse to be lively, well and attractive 
must be properly fed. Glosserine will nourish 
his skin and produce soft, silky hair. Pers 
fectly harmless. Article of unquestionable 
value. Found in the best stables. Printed 
matter if you want it. Price $2. delivered. 


W. K. FARMS CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
Geseral Distributors. 








Queen Gunite, Bons ef Begistcred 
we e 


We are offering well-bred early spring boars, choice 
its ready to breed, June pigs of good blood and 
reeding. Also some very fine August pigs, either 
sex. Everything with good color, good bone, lengthy 
and strictly Queen Quality. 
A R. JORDAN, Palestine, Ili. 


Walmuat Greve Herd ef Peland-Chinas. 


Pigs for sale at reasonable prices, sired by Ram 
sey’s L. & W. Perfection, J.’s ig Chief, L. & W. Per- 
fection, Top Chief’s Best and out of sows that have 


0 . 
Py. M. RAMSEY, Mt. Carmel, Wabash Co., Ill. 





PERCHERON and FRENCH 
COACH STALLIONS. 


Carriage and Coach 
Teams. 


Berkshire Hogs. 
Scotch Collie Pups. 


E. S. Akin, Ensenore, N.Y. 
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Our Homes. 


The Workbox. 
INFANT’S HOOD, KNITTED. 

One skein of white, one skein of color 
Saxony, No. 16 needles. Cast on twenty 
stitches. Knit ten plain rows, increase two 
stitches in every row for twelve rows. Knit 
plain until you have forty-five rows. De- 
crease in the same way you increased until 
you have twenty stitches (fifty-four rows in 
all). 

Pick up all stitches around, knit 40 rows 
plain. Begin the point 38 stitches in the 
centre, knit back and forth, taking 1 on each 
side, until you have 54; 1 row plain all the 
way across ; bind off. 

For the Border—Knit with color 12 rows 
across back, 25 rows across front. 

LADIES’ KNITTED SLIPPERS. 

Two skeins pink, 1 skein cream white, 
one-half skein of black Germantown zephyr, 
No. 14 steel needles. With white cast on 24 
stitches, knit plain forward and back for 24 
rows (48 needles), take color and knit 
same way for 105 rows (210 needles), 
join, using the white for point of 
toe, and knitting the pink and the 
side stitches of the white together. Cro- 
chet a row of holes round top for ribbon. 
Now knit a strip of white 12 stitches wide, 
105 rows long. Sew to top of ribbon row. 

On the white sew black wool at intervals 
to give the effect of ermine. Turn top over, 


black ribbon. Sew to fleece soles. 
Eva M. NILEs. 





Health Hints. 


Freshly baked bread cannot be sufficiently 
masticated to render it easy of digestion. 
Stale bread, from thirty-six to forty-eight 
hours old, if thoroughly masticated, is well 
digested and absorbed. 

Butter on bread not only increases its 
nutritive value, but tends to assist its di- 
gestibility. 

Water constitutes about two-thirds of the 
weight of the body, and enters into the 
composition of all the tissues and fluids. 
To keep the necessary proportion, a large 
quantity needs to be ingested. One of the 
great dietetic errors is the neglect to take a 
sufficient quantity. The amount found in 
foods is insufficient, and about five cupfuls 
should be taken daily in beverages. <A veg- 
etable diet diminishes the need of water, 
while one composed largely of animal food 
increases this need. 

A tall, thin person consumes more food 
than a short, stout person, for the reason 
that the larger surface exposed is the cause 
of a greater Joss of heat. 

Age has a marked effect upon the rations 
needed. A child from three to five years 
old requires four-tenths as much food{as a 
man at moderate work; from six to nine 
years, one-half as much; while a boy of 
fifteen years requires as large a quantity as 
a man of sedentary habits. 

The abuses of diet in youth ure respon- 
sible for much suffering which develops 
later in life. The laws of retributive justice 
may be slow, but are, nevertheless, sure. 
Again, many of the diseases which occur 
after middle life are due to the habit of eat- 
ing and drinking such foods as were in- 
dulged in during the early years of vigorous 
manhood. 

In advancing years, when growth has 
ceased and activity lessened, food is oxi- 
dized more slowly,therefore, a smaller guan- 
tity is required, and that inaform to be 
easily digested.—‘** Food and Cooking,”’ by 
Fannie Merritt Farmer, published by Little, 
Brown & Co. 








The Schoolma’am in Charge. 


Each generation sees the rush away from 
the land grow, sees the cities swell, sees 
character and individuality struggling with 
heavier odds. When I watch the seas ris- 
ing and the clouds threatening I think of 
the schoolma’am at the helm and am glad. 
Laugh if you will; I am content. While 
she is there we are safe. 

In a very real way the teacher is, must 
be, both mother and home, too, to many of 
her children. Could any pay reward the 
weary lives I have seen literally worn out 
in the service of stricken humanity in the 
slums of my own city—worn to the raw, 
day by day, with never a word betraying 
the toil and suffering; with the brave, 
patient smile ever there to cheer and help? 
Iam thinking now of one Christmas festi- 
val in a ragged school, and of the sweet- 
faced teacher at the piano, with the children 
clustering around her singing their glad 
songs. None of them knew that shehad come 
from the death-bed of her only sister, who 
was breathing her life out while she played 
and sang with breaking heart, hiding her 
pain with a smile lest she sadden the chil- 
dren’s joy. Pay? 1 would have every 
teacher who is worthy the name of teacher 
—and there should never be any other—paid 
enough to put her ever and for good beyond 
need of care; and when her years of service 
were over, I would have her rank as pen- 
sioner upon the community!—nay, not 
bounty, but undying gratitude—ranking at 
seast with those who guard it against peril 
from fire and from violence.—Journal of 
Education. 
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Mouth-Breathing. 

Mouth-breathing is more than a habit; it 
is an evidence of deformity or disease in the 
upper air-passages. A child never breathes 
through his mouth from choice. Hedoes so 
either because the passages of the nose are 
obstructed or because his tonsils are en- 
larged, and he cannot be taught to breathe 
naturally so long as the obstruction re- 
mains. Insome instances the interference 
with respiration is due to a deformity of 
the chambers of the nose, but in a majority 
of cases it is caused by the presence of ade- 
noids in the pharynx. Enlargement of the 
tonsils may be associated with either of 
these conditions, or it may exist alone. 

Children who breathe through their 
mouths are always more liable to the dis- 
eases of the bronchial tubes and lungs. 
They often suffer, too, from disease of the 
ears, and they rarely escape the first oppor- 
tunity to contract the acute infections, for 
many of these gain entrance through the 
tonsils. But aside from such possibilities, 
the interference with breathing soon pro 
duces a change in the features and a per- 
manent deformity of the chest quite like 
that which formerly more than now was 
regarded as an evidence of an inherited 
tendency to consumption. 

These abnormal conditions of the nose 
and throat often become evident in early 
infancy; they are considered as due in a 
measure to hereditary transmission, for 
they often appear in several generations of 
a family. Their existence in a child is 
sometimes revealed during recovery from 
measles, scarlet fever or other acute illness. 

A tendency to catarrhal disease of the 
throat may develop and persist even after 
the cause has been removed. This must be 
overcome by exercise, cool bathing and 
other hygienic measures in addition to such 
local treatment as the physician may direct. 
The neck should be bathed with cold water 





morning and evening. The cold sponge- 
bath prides morning is better, but habitual 
cold bathing should be begun during the 
summer-time. Muffling of the neck should 
be avoided as much as possible. 

Graduated physical culture {s always 
beneficial. No child is too delicate to take 
systematic exercise under & competent in- 
structor unless it is suffering from some 
organic disease. The most important part 
ofthe course is the cool shower or plunge 
bath at the close of each period of exercise, 
and it soon becomes the part that is most 
enjoyed.—Youth’s Companion. 





Sweets for the Children. 

Nearly all children, especially if they be 
normal, healthy children, crave for sweets. 
A great many parents without any thought 
or reason in the matter deny to their chil- 
dren all kinds of sweets. They do this from 
some preconceived notion that sugar and 
candy and cakes are bad for the children. 
Other parents go to the opposite extreme 
and indulge their children in all sorts of 
confectionery, from the cheapest to the most 
expensive, allowing them to eat rich, indi- 
gestible cakes, jams, candied fruits, pre- 
serves, etc. 

They both are making a mistake. Chil- 
dren should be allowed to eat sweets—but 
the proper kind of sweets. Cheap, nasty 
confectionery should never be given them, 
neither should they be premitted to have 
too much jam nor any of that indefinable 
hodgepodge of stuff that masquerades under 
the name of cake. Beware of cheap painted 
candies; they are poisonous. 

But give the children sweets in the form 
of pure chocolate, honey and syrup made 
from fruits. A lump of sugar ora stick of 
good candy now and then will not hurt them. 
Let them eat molasses, but be sure it is a 
good quality. Fruit jellies, if unadulterated, 
and plain cookies that are not too sweet are 
good for children. 

Let the children have sweets. The system 
craves them. They impart warmth and en- 
ergy. They nourishand build up the tissues. 
The best time to give the children sweets is 
at mealtime. Let fruits, jelly, syrup, mo- 
lasses, honey or cookies form part of each 
meal and then children will not so often 
plead for candy and cake. Let the children 
have sweets. But see to it that they are 
furnished the proper kind, at the right time 
and in sensible quantity.—Medical Talk. 

Multiplication of Bacilli. 


In our laboratories, under suitable con- 
ditions of {ood and warmth, a bacillus splits 
in half an hour into two parts, each of 
which splits again in half an hour, and so 
on, and it has been estimated that a single 
bacillus, if given similar conditions in nat- 
ure, would, within a week, giverise to prog- 
eny numerous enough to fill the Atlantic 
Ocean. Such overbalancing Is largely pre- 
vented by the protozoa, which feed upon 
the bacteria, increasing as they increase, 
and decreasing as this food supply gives 
out. The protozoa, in turn, are eaten by 
animals like the worms and shellfish, these 
by others, and so on, the balance of nature 
being so delicate that no form increases dis- 
proportionately for any length of time, al- 
though, like the locust plague, or the Cali- 
fornia fruit-tree scale, cr the gypsy-moth, 
some forms may occasionally predominate. 
—April Century. 








Dusting Made Easy. 


‘* If it weren’t for dust one might havea 
comparatively happy existence. Dust is 
surely a perpetual bane, and since scientists 
have told us that many kinds of disease 
germs lurk in dust, ready to be absorbed by 
the unsuspecting, and work dire havoc with 
their physical makeup—why, we women 
feel that it is to clean off the dust or die. 

**Time was when we could manipulate a 
feather duster with a pretty handle, orna- 
mented with a ribbon bow that matched 
the interior decoration of the room. It was 
rather a nice bit of work to flit the dust off 
gracefully with that kind of duster, and 1t 
didn’t even soil one’s fingers. But now 
feather dusters are voted worse than noth- 
ing, as they merely disturb the dust, and as 
they start the germs a-flying in the air they 
really increase the danger instead of re- 
moving it. 

‘© Now one has to make a real job of dust- 
ing with a cloth, mast wear gloves to keep 
the hands clean and then shake all the dust 
out in the open air where it is supposed the 
sun and the air renders it harmless. And 
what a job it is! I sometimes wish I hadn’ta 
thing in the house but chairs and tables and 
beds. Itis so muchtrouble to dust books 
and pictures and bric-a-brac of all kinds.’’ 

The woman who had said this then went 
to the window and shook her dust cloth 
violently, as if she wanted to punish her 
helper for the part it had played in making 
her work. The person to whom she ad- 
dressed her remarks was engaged in some 
sort of fancy sewing. She laughed a little 
and said: 

“T never thought you would be van- 
quished by a dustcloth. Yet here you are 
owning up that dust and dusting have got 
the better of you, that they have the power 
to disturb your mental attitude and to 
plague you. Instead of approaching your 
dusting with the thought that dusting is 
just what you want to do, you say you only 
do it because you have to, because it is 
necessary to the health and comfort of your 
family. You make each piece to be dusted 
into a sort of enemy to your peace of mind, 
and you are mentally fighting with it when 
you are wiping off the dust. 

‘** Now, instead of having that mental at- 
titude toward all these things, and thus 
making it harder for you to dust them, you 
should take an entirely different view of the 
whole matter. You should not make ene- 
mies of your things, but friends. 

“ For instance, when dusting that bust of 
Sir Walter Scott, instead of thinking how 
hard it is to get the particles of dust out of 
the folds of the plaid the sculptor has 
draped about him, you ought to think of 
some of his books or recite to yourself one 
of his poems. Then you ought to remember 
how long you have had that bust, that your 
mother had it before you, and that it is 
really a part of the home that would be 
greatly missed if anything happened to it. 
So, of course, you are as glad to keep it 
clean as you are to wash the baby’s face 
when it gets dirty. 

“‘ With all this in mind, it isn’t such hard 
work to dust the parlor, even if it becomes 
a friend to be cared for, not an inanimate 
object to which one must give grudging ser- 
vice and feels obliged to keep clean in order 
to insure the health of the family. 

‘* Of course you like to dust, because you 
like to be clean, and because an accumula- 
tion of dust means a risk of disease. 

**I once heard of a girl who was obliged 
one summer to assist in the family wash- 
ing. For some reason sufficient help could 
not be hired, so she took her turn at the 
tubs, which were put out under the trees, 
and the boiler was placed over a fire out- 
doors nearby. When some one pitied her 
for doing such hard work, she said: ‘ Why, 





ten I thought of was the rainbows in the 
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washtub.’ It seems that the sunlight shin- 
ing on the soapsuds showed all the colors 
of the rainbow, and she was clever enough 
to notice it, and perhaps to weave a rhyme 
about it, for she was almost a poet. 

** Now wasn’t that a better idea than 
growling and grumbling at the hard work 
she was obliged to do? 

** If you could only get into such a state 
of mind about your dusting it would be 
muvh easier for you. Just say to yourself 
you enjoy dusting and go at it as you would 
some game, and it will not tire you, I know, 
and you’!l get a good deal of enjoyment out 
of it all, if you only think so.”’ 

* Your idea is worth thinking about any- 
way,’’ said the woman with the duster, as 
she went to work again with renewed 
energy.—Manchester Union. 





City Residents Near-Sighted. 

“The race is growing near-sighted, owing 
to city life and the conditions of our civil- 
ization,” said Frederick P, Simmons, ex- 
amining eye specialist, while addressing the 
members of the New England Association 
of Opticians. 

‘Our visual range is confined to near 
objects for the greater part of the day,’”’ said 
he, “‘and this keeps the eyes turned in. 
An object twenty feet away will make the 
eyeballs parallel. , 

“Anything less will turn them in, and 
people who spend their hours in offices and 
crowded flats necessarily have a short 
range of vision, which overworks and 
weakens the interior muscles close to the 
nasal cavity. 

‘*The exterior muscles not being so 
strained, are strong, and hence cause the 
eyes to turn out. Leta person who is thus 
affected spend a week or two in the country 
and his eyes become normal again, because 
he gets greater range of vision. Savages are 
generally far-sighted.’’—Jewelers’ Circular- 
Weekly. 
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Massaging the Scalp. 

The massaging of the scalp is at the root 
of all treatment of the hair. By stimulat- 
ing the flow of blood to the scalp new vigor 
is given to the hair. Without this massage 
hair restoratives are of little avail. 

Now this massage may be better done by 
@ masseur than by the man or woman who 
is growing bald, but it is possible for that 
individual] to massage his own acalp well 
enough to do the hair a great deal of good. 

The hands should be half folded and the 
ends of the fingers made to touch the scalp 
lightly. Then rub them slowly over the 
scalp. 

It is convenient to begin at the back of 
the neck and rub the scalp slowly up the 
centre of the head to the forehead. ‘hen 
the rubbing should be done all over the 
head from one side of the scalp to the other. 
It should be repeated several times. 

The sameglow that the expensive fingers 
of the masseur produce follows, showing 
that the circulation in the scalp has been 
stimulated. The fingers should be pressed 
on the scalp with sufficient force to cause 
the blood to tingle.—N. Y. Sun. 








Wisdom of the Butcher. 


‘When I see men or women looking for 
nothing but fat on a fowl,’’ said a Twelfth- 
street market man, “I don’t envy them 
their dinner. There is a layer of fat under- 
neath the skin when poultry is unduly fat- 
tened, and in the cooking this overheated 
fat saturates the meat, and delicate stom- 
achs are given a hard tussle. This is why 
lots of people can’t eat ducks and geese at 
all. These overfattened fowls are in reality 
more expensive and less easily digested, 
there being much less lean meat in pro- 
portion to the fat. Most of my customers 
are now willing to pay what a good turkey 
is worth, understanding the difference. 
What is the difference? Why there are a 
few rules that must be.observed. For at 
least six days before killing, barnyard fowls 
must be cooped, not huddled, but riven 
good, clean space, and well fed on corn for 
at least five days. Then for twenty-four 
hours before killing they should be fed on 
skimmed milk or soft-boiled rice. The 
night before the killing the turkey 
must be given plenty of water, but no 
food, which leaves the crop empty, the 
intestines clean, the dark meat quite light, 
and gives a flavor as different as possible 
from the offensive flavor that is likely to 
impregnate the common fowl killed in the 
common way. The flesh of all animals is 
flavored by their food. This accounts ‘for 
the delicious flavor of the canvasback and 
redhead ducks. Both eat of the wild celery 
at the water’s edge, the former taking the 
roots, the latter the tops.’’—Philadelphia 
Record. 
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How to Live Long. 

The fatuity of most men with regard to 
exercise is most distressing. They avoid 
the use of their muscles in every possibie 
way until their health gives way, and then 
take up the most unnatural and ridiculous 
methods of restoring the equilibrium. They 
never walk when it can be helped; they take 
a car to go four or five blocks, an elevator to 
go up one story of a building, have valets 
and waiters to brush their clothing, black 
their boots, to serve their meals, to carry 
their bundles, and when they feelithe lack of 
physical exercise play golf or bowl, or put 
up dumb-bells, swing Indian clubs, or pull 
away at weighted ropes in their bedrooms. 
In other words, they carefully shun any 
kind of exercise that subserves a useful end, 
and devote themselves to that which accom- 
plishes nothing. 

The excuse usually given for such va- 
gariesis that the street car and the eleva- 
tor savetime. To some extent this is true, 
but it is only half-truth. Any one who 
takes the trouble to observe what goes on 
around him will see portly men who ought 
to walk for their own good stop a street car 
to carry them only three or four blocks, 
and wait patiently for an elevator to come 
on signal from the basement floor to carry 
them down one flight of stairs. Now the 
oddest thing is that if the diet were propor- 
tioned to the occupation, this lack of exer- 





| cise would not be felt, and the consequent 


devotion to monkey gymnastics would not 
be necessary. 

Sir Henry Thompson, in his excellent 
work on ‘* Food and Feeding,’ has put this 
aspect of the case as well as it can be put. 
‘“*Many a man,’’ he writes, “might indeed 
safely pursue a sedentary career, taking only 
asmall amount of exercise, and yet main- 
tain an exeellent standard of health, if only 
he were careful that the ‘intake’ in the 
form of diet corresponded with the expendi- 
ture which his occupations, mental and phy- 
sical, demand. Let him by all means enjoy 
his annual pastime and profit by it, to rest 
his mind and augment his natural forces, 
but not for the mere purpose of neutraliz- 
ing the evil effects of habitual dietic wrong- 
doing.’’ 

Life is not only prolonged, but is con- 
stantly enjoyed, most of its minor annoy- 
ances vanishing when digestion is perfect. 
Pay no attention tofads. They give rise to 
too much introspection, and that is bad for 
every one. As Hufeland says in ‘‘ The Art 





of Prolonging Life’’: “‘In general we find 
that those men who were not too nice or 
particular in their food, but who lived spar- 
ingly, attained to the greatest age.” And 
again: ‘It is, at any rate, certain that the 
prolongation of life does not so much de- 
pend on the quality as on the quantity of our 
nourishment, and the instance of Cornaro 
affords an astonishing proof how far a 
man of weakly constitution may thereby 
prolong this existence.” 

And according to the account of Cornaro’s 
granddaughter, written after he had died, 
of no perceptible illness, at the age of one 
hundred years, “during the latter part of 
his life the yolk of one egg sufficed for a 
meal and sometimes for two.’’—Century 
Magazine. 
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Domestic Hints. 


RHUBARB PIE, WITH CREAM. 

Line tartlet moulds with a rich paste and fill 
with rhubarb, cut in very short lengths, which has 
been cooked till nearly tender. Use plenty of 
sugar. Put on the top crust and bake. Just be- 
fore serving, lift the top crust and put a teaspoon- 
ful of whipped cream into each tartlet. 

MOUNT DESERT STEW. 

Put in a stewpana can of tomatoes, a table 
spoonful of cracker crumbs, a teaspoonful of salt, 
one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper and a piece of 
onion the size of a quarter; simmer for twenty 
minutes; add a tablespoonful of butter and three 
or four well-beaten eggs. Cook a minute longer, 
stirring all the while, and serve immediately. 
This is a nice stew to serve with plain boiled 
macaroni or toast. 

PATTIES, A LA MAZARIN. 

Give six turns to half a pound of puff-paste, 
roll out to the thickness of a penny-piece; stamp 
out two dozen tops with a plain circular cutter, 
about une inch and a half in diameter; gather up 
the trimmings, knead together, roll out and 
stamp two dozen more; place on a baking-sheet, 
about an inch and a half apart and wet them with 
@ soft brush; garnish the centre of each witha 
little force-meat of any kind, place the tops on 
them and use the upper part of a smaller cutter 
to press them down, soas to fasten the two parts 
together; they must then be egged over and 
baked in a rather brisk oven; when done, dish up 
on a napkin and serve. 

PEPPERS STUFFED WITH RICE. 

Cut the tops from green peppers and remove 
the seeds, taking care not to get them on the 
fingers any more than possible. They have an 
unpleasant fashion of burning badly. Throwthe 
peppers into boiling water and cook them for ten 
minutes, take them out and dry. Set them up- 
right in a baking dish and fill them with boiled 
rice. Puta piece of butter about the size of a 
hickory nut on top of the rice in each one, lay on 
the tops of the peppers, which have been put 
aside to serve for covers and set the dish in the 
oven for ten minutes, that the peppers and the 
contents may be heated through and the butter 
melted. 





FARMERS’ FRUIT CAKE. 


One pound sour dried or evaporated apples, 
soaked over night in warm water. Drain off 
water and simmer two hours in two cups 
molasses. One cup melted butter, half cup thick 
sour cream, two teaspoonfuls soda,one cup brown 
sugar, four eggs, four and a half cups sifted flour, 
browned in the oven, cassia, ginger, cloves, nut- 
meg, lemon rind grated, each one tablespoonful. 
Bakein moderate oven.—What to Eat. 

JEWEL JELLY. 


This is an English recipe and seems to be some- 
what of a favorite with English housewives 
Orange or lemon can be used as a foundation 
Cut the highly colored jellies, like currant, etc. 
into lozenges or small squares in as even size as 
possible; melt the foundation jelly and then set 
it on ice to cool. When cold and just ready to 
harden, stirthe small squares into it. Let the 
jelly become thoroughly firm, being’ careful not 
to stir or break it while it is hardening. Blanched 
and shredded almonds, pistachios and any cut-up 
glace fruit may be stirred in with the jelly dice. 
A little gold and silver leaf also adds to the at- 
tractiveness of the jelly. To insureaclear im- 
pression,wash the inside of the jelly mould with a 
little white of egg just before filling it. Place it 
covered, in a pan or ice. 
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Hints to Housekeepers. 


Ice-cream is always a welcome dessert, and 
any new sort that is good at the same time is 
sure tu be eagerly appreciated. A particularly 
rich and delicious variation is known as Constan- 
tincream. To make it stir quarter of a cvpful 
of powdered sugar into one quart of cream and 
whip until quite thick. Peel three bananas and 
cut into thin slices. Blanch and slice one cupful 
of almonds and add to the cream, stirring all 
well together; then whip inthe whites of three 

ggs beaten stiff and two tablespoonfuls of 
grated cocoanut. Flavor with one-quarter of a 
teaspoonful each of essence of vanilla and of al- 
mond. Freeze until quite soiid, and, after re- 
moving from the mouid, drink with grated cocoa- 
nut slightly sweetened with powdered sugar. 

Stains made by dipping candle grease (and 
such ugly things are the penalty one pays for 
these ornamental adjuncts tothe dinner table) 
may be removed by placing a piece of blotting 
paper over the spots and pressing with a hot 
iron. This applies to stains in fabrics. 

Beaded shades are in high favor for candles. 
They are not difficult to make, and the making of 
them 1s pretty occupation for spare minutes. 
There are so many kinds of lovely beads nowa- 
days that one can hardly make an ugly shade if 
only one selects delicate, fine, translucent beads, 
Gold beads, silver beads, very pale turquoise, 
green and crystal beads are charming, but, asa 
rule, they are not mixed. If one is expert, a 
little pattern may be strung into the strands that 
go to compose the shades; but even this is 
prettier for being kept low and refined in tone. 
The light shining through the beads gives them 
@ wonderful brilliance. 

For sweetbread cutlets prepare as for cro- 
quettes, adding a grating of nutmeg to the sea- 
soning. Form into cutlets, crumb, egg and crumb 
again, fry in boiling fat and serve with sauce 
Bechamel. 

Sugar is coming more and more to help make 
up the diet of men in training for contests. Ger- 
man authorities claim that itis a great feeder of 
muscular power, and a Dutch army surgeon as- 
serts that he found that the best means to main- 
tain soldiers in vigor during marches and fight- 
ing was by a generous allowance of sugar. Each 
man received a handful at a time. 

A tablespoonful of vinegar added to each pint 
of water makes a capital preservative for chrys- 
anthemums. The stems of the flowers should be 
clipped each morning. 

Few persons really know how to cook prunes. 
Yet if properly cooked they are delicious as well 
as much to be desired on the ground of health. 
Wash carefully, cover with cold water and let 
stand over night. In the morning place both 
prunes and the water in which they have been 
soaking in a porcelain or granite stewpan, and 
stand on the sideof the range. Let heat slowly 
and simmer gently until the fruit is perfectiy 
tender, then add one tablesyoonful of sugar for 
each pound and let stew slowly for five minutes 
longer. Remove from the fire and cool. Another 
method calls for the same process except that 
the sugar is omitted. This method is preferred 
by some people. But whether sweetening be 
added the long soaking and slow cooking will 
mean a delicious result. Serve with sweet 
cream. 

The waterin which a small quautity of rice has 
been boiled until it is gelatinous, makes an ex- 
cellent starch for fine lawn or canvas collars and 
cuffs. Dip them in and iron between two cloths. 


Fashion Notes. 


e*, The chiffon stole has taken the place of the 
fur and other heavy stoles of winter, feather 
stoles being as popular in one season as another 
Marabout and ostrich are combined in some o 
the newest of these. They are arranged in al- 
ternate horizontal rows, and the whole scarf is 
lined with the fleeciest of marabout and edged 
with a fringe of feathers. The very latest stole 
is a scarf of chiffon or liberty gauze, covered 
with shirrings and puffings of chiffon. Fringes 
of little chiffon flowers cover the entire surface, 
and finish the ends. These lovely shoulder wraps 











come In white and all delicate shades. Light as 
they are they furnish some protection when worn 
over thin gowns. 

e’e Nowaists, not the most elaborate lingerie 
affairs, are more beautiful this year than those of 
batiste or sheer linen covered with eyelet em- 
broidery. These appear in white, pale blue, 
lavender, pink and yellow. A few are trimmed 
at the neck and on the sleeves with Valenciennes 
which harmonizes well with the embroidery. 
They are very expensive, but should be more 
durable, or, at least, not quite so perishable as 
the lingerie waists. 

o% Quite xs quaint as anything are the many 
little short wraps for spring in taffeta, louisine, 
and other silks. They are combinations o bole- 
ros and shoulder capes, and are quite too dressy, 
as a rule, for walking gowns. All such garments 
belong in a carriage by rights. Lined with white 
silk and chiffon, and trimmed with lace and 
bands of jeweled passementerie, many of these 
little affairs are veritable confections, and one at 
least isincluded in every spring trousseau. 

e% Looking at the many elaborate and beauti- 
ful sunshades and observing the high prices most 
of them bring, it may occur to the economical 
woman that she may purchase a plain white or 
colored taffeta parasol, and with little trouble 
trim it herself for about half the money. A good 
plan is to carefully dissect an old umbrella cover 
and cut a paper pattern. This will be useful in 
cutting the chiffon cover. So many fancy trim- 
mings are offered nowadays that the ornamenta- 
tion should be an easy matter. _ 

e*e Among the ready-to-wear ana tne new street 
hats are some charming little turbans in which 
the straw is so handsome and the arrangement 
so attractive that trimming, or much of it, would 
quite spoil the effect. One of these in a rich, 
dark blue is a round hat with an irregularly 
shaped brim turned up rather abruptly on one 
side near the back of the hat. The only trim- 
miog is a band of soft, polished blue leather, 
which is brought over the turned-up side and is 
fastened there with a gold buckle. A number of 
leather-trimmed hats are seen. 

eo A favorite trimming for street hats is rib- 
bon arranged in a full ruching around the brim 
and tied through the centre with another ribbon. 
A hat of this kind is made of green satin straw 
with a rather wide brim bent in an informal 
three-cornered shape. The ribbon ruche around 
the crown is of wide green satin ribbon, and the 
confining band is tied in a rosette bow on the 
right side. A gorgeous yellow and brown bird 
with long paradise tail is placed high on the left 
side and droops far over the turned-up back of 
the hat. Underneath the brim, on the bandeau, 
area few yellow roses tied in a band of green 
satin ribbon. 

a®. A useful coat for driving or for piazza wear 
is of pastel green etamine, of « rather coarse 
weave. Itis cut very like a kimono except the 
sléeves, which are the usual full coat sleeve 
gathered into a wide gauntlet cuff. The collar, 
wide revers and cuffs were of silk, covered with 
Bulgarian embroidery in pastel tones and gold 
tinsel. The lining was white satin. 

e*, Again the collarless blouse 1s agitated, and 
as shown at the importers’ they are fragile and 
dainty indeed. The trouble is they are too try- 
ing. We have worn collars so long that throats 
have suffered. The deterioration is not so appar- 
ent in a low gown that shows the shoulders, but 
the blouse ending just at the throat is a direful 
revelation. For thefew who have perfect throats 
there is not a prettier fashion. Often a string of 
pearl beads, pink coral or turquoise beads relieve 
the severityéo good effect. Daintiest of all are 
the new white coral necklaces. These show the 
faintest blush of color, and some of the beads are 
flecked with pink. Tney are too expensive to 
ever become common.—New York Evening Post. 








The World Beautiful. 


Lilian Whiting, in Boston Budget. 

** The Past indeed 
Is past, gives way before Life’s best and last, 
The all-including Future! What were life 
Did soul stand still therein, forego her strife 
Through the ambiguous Present to the goal 
Of some all-reconciling Future? Soul 
Nothing has been which shall not bettered be 
Hereafter,—leave the root, by law’s decree 
Whence springs the ultimate and perfect tree! ”’ 

—Browning. 


With any adequate conception of the infi- 
nite possibilities of the richness and radi- 
ance of life; its strength in mutual sympa- 
thies; its sweetness is mutual recognitions 
and aspirations, there come new and un- 
dreamed-of resources of energy. 

* Then life 1is—to wake, nut sleep. 

Rise and not rest, but press 

To the heaven’s height, far and steep.” 
To gain the absolute consciousness, the 
profound and unalterable conviction that 
the future may always be better than the 
past, is to achieve the resources «ut of 
which to create it. Every conceivable good 
that the mind can conceive is held in solu- 
tion, so to speak, in the ethereal realm and 
may be externalized by love and faith. 
Goethe divined this law when he said that 
all which one longs for in youth falls in 
heaps upon him in his old age; that is to 
say, his constant thought, his perpetual 
mental creation of that for which he longs 
gives to it form and shape and it comes into 
being in the external world. To keep faith 
with one’s ideals is as inevitably to 
achieve them, somewhere, sometime, as 
to walk toward a certain point is to reach 
that point if one unfalteringly pursues the 
path. It is as absolutely certain as is the 
result of any mathematical formule. What 
does Robert Browning say: 
——* Soul 
Nothing has been which shall not bettered be 
Hereafter,—leave the root, by law’s decree 
Whence springs the ultimate and perfect tree.” 
Why should one fear to leave the root, in 
its darkness and gloom, that he may spring 
up into the sunlight and the air in ‘the 
ultimate and perfect tree,’’ in the bloom 
and beauty of the higher development ? 
Perhaps almost the first essential to the 
true realization of the possibilities of life 
is to realize the nature of death. This 
change is generally regarded as such a final- 
ity,as the absolute cutting off of all that 
has made up the earthly experience; and 
even the belief in Immortality is largely so 
vague that it does not give the assur- 
ance and theillumination that it should 
impart. But with the truth that death 
is merely one of the events in life; that the 
liberation of the psychic body from the 
physical body is merely an evolutionary 
change and that all which is permanent 
and essential persists, the life before death 
assumes an entirely different aspect. It 
becomes increasingly significant. It becomes 
quite well worth while to live it, and to live 
it worthily.. Duties, not evaded, but fulfilled, 
are seen as the stepping-stones in the soul’s 
progress. It becomes perfectly possible 
to be patient, and hopeful, and believing. 
It becomes possible to have faith in one’s 
own powers and faith in the divine lead- 
ing. There are absolutely no conditions of 
life—save those of conscious and intentional 
sin and wrong-doing—in which one may not 
live with peace of mind, with harmonious 
grace, with the anchorage of perfect trust 
in the beautiful order of,the future, if 
he can but come into a true knowledge 
of the nature of life, and enter into 
the mystic energy that comes from iden- 
tifying his own will with the iwill 
of God. “It is this rich and fruitful con- 
ception of religion that .contributes so 
much tothe message which reveals men to 
themselves and awakens their manhood to 
its higher possibilities,’’ said Rev. Dr. 
Brastow, in one of his admirable lectures 
before the Yale Divinity School, and he 
added : 
** As being truly human, religion there- 
fore is natural. The unnatural thing is 





know ledge of himself as rejj,,;, 
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is simple. The fundamenta] ;), 
ways simple. All the primal 
the soul are simple, and religic 
these primal and normal act), 
is more simple, or more huma), a 
than love or trust or reverence). 
These are the primal and the «|, 
ties of the soul, and they cont @ 
ments of religion. Turned (;, ; bow 
Christward, they are religion. — 
‘Although religion is sub jectiv. 
ments, it is not in its developme: 
haman product. As an endow, 
human; as an experience, it is ;; 
It is this divine experience w, 
into ail others and imparts th: 
constancy to ideal aims. It j;) 
exhilaration, that abounding e1.; 
alone can conquer and prevail. 
The Brunswick, Boston. 


Popular Science. 


—In his work as director of the [)): 
orological Department, Sir John Elio: 
that while one hemisphere of the eart 
cludes Europe, southern Asia, Africa, ; 
Australia, is experiencing high at; 
pressure on the average, the other her 
which includes North and South Ame 
Siberia, is experiencing a deficiency of ; 
and vice versa. This seesaw of pressii:, 
average period of about four years 0 
less. This and other facts that must ;; 
long-period forecasting lead Sir John t. 
that the next development of weather x: 
almost certainly be in the direction 0; 
tional or world meteorology and its re): 
sun-spots and terrestrial magnetism. 

——We have been told of fossil rain ang fossi] 
wind, and Prof. Stanislas Meunier has si 
pointed out the existence in certain rocks of 
fossil ocean currents. In many localities the 
stratified sand and sandstone show jx rl 
curved and interlaced layers. This interlaced 
structure is now to be seen in formatioy by t , 
river Seine, and the rivers of the ocean have 
transported sand and mud to deposit in their 
windings in a similar way. If the seas were 
dried up the course and history of the ¢ f 
Stream and other currents might be tra ed it 
these deposits. The sand and sandstone of inter- 
laced structure are found from widely separated 
geological epochs, and an_ interesting lesson 
taught by them is that the ocean currents and 
their work have been substantially the same 
all periods of the earth’s evolution. 
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——Since 1896 the effects of light and darkness 
upon crustaceans, batrachians and fishes haye 
been studied in a biolugical laboratory of the 


Catacombs of Paris. In the underground por- 
tion of the laboratory, animals accustomed to 
daylignt are kept constantly in darkness. while 
in a section above ground cave animals are kept 


in ordinary light. Life in darkness brings a 
gradual fading of color. The organs of smell, 
touch and taste soon increase to three times 


their former size; the eyes remain normal for a 
time, but in fishes doubled in size at the end of 
five years, though with loss of power and evident 
coming atrophy. The size of fishes becomes 
much reduced. The cave animals show that light 
is disagreeable to them, and in a few monthis de- 
velop color. 

——The discovery of carolinium and berzelium 
increases the number of known elements to 
about eighty, and of radio-active substances to 
about six. 

——The N-rays of Blondlot seem to give reac- 
tions that some persons can perceive while 
others cannot. This brings up again the matter 
of the difference of the senses in different indi- 
viduals, and suggests that selected persons may 
be trained for work requiring acuteness of vision, 
others for keenness of hearing, and so on. 

— Hysterical persons imagine diseases and 
deceive doctors in an astonishing number of 
cases, according toa French writer. In diseases 
requiring surgical treatment this is serious, and in 
one case of simulated tuberculosis peritonitis the 
patient was operated on three times, the perito- 
neum being found absolutely bealthy. In an- 
other case a woman of twenty-six became dumb 
after an accident. Fortunately no operation 
was attempted, and she suddenly recovered her 
voice during an X-ray examination. 


Brilliants. 


OV human soul! so long as thou canst so 
Set up a mark of everlasting lizht 
Above the howling senses’ ebb and flow 
To cheer thee, to right thee if thou 10. 
Not with lost toil thou laborest. 
— Matthew Arnold 
To the music of a grateful heart 
Set all your daily deeds, 
Where’er you live, whoe’er you art 
And trust God for your needs. 














O, seek to round your daily life 
Into a tuneful hymn; 

Its melody shall quell the strife 
That might your future dim. 


Its power shall not pass away, 

But will another cheer; 
Like strain in realm of endless (as 

Sound sweet, and full, and clei 
—George Bancroft Griffith, in Christian ite. 


Tomorrow and tomorrow, 
Oh, sweet and far away, 

Still evermore lead on before, 
Along your shining way. 


Still evermore lift up your eyes 
Above what we have won, 

To higher needs and finer deed 
That we have left undone. _ 





O, Thou whose goodness and whos 
Have followed me alway, 

Be with me to the end and prove, 
In age, my staff and stay! 


Repining not, upbraiding not 
The years that will not stay, 
Content to share the common lot, 

And walk the common way. 


So shall the promise of the past 
The latter days fulfill, 
And this poor human life, at last, 
Be rounded to Thy will. — ' 
“ My life is a brief, brief thins 
I am here for a little space, 
And while I stay 
I would like, if I may, 
To brighten and better the pla 





MY PART. 


Not mine to count the cost of right. 
Its gain or loss, its boon or bane: 

But mine to do with fearless might a 
What God through conscience ma iain. 


Not mine to judge another’s eed 
In phrase severe and harsher tho! 

But mine with constant care to hee 
What action by myself is wrough' 


Not mine by certain sight to walk, 
In sure success from day to day: 
But mine, whate’er my plans may 
In faith to find or win a we. —T 
—Philip } 
. eee 


——The custom of throwing old shor 
has prevailed for many years in A! "" 
land and Scotland. It came from ade” 
nations and was originally intende’ “ pepe 
relinquishment by the relatives °! 

ity over the bride. 

——One of the curiosities of the °°" ®t of 
the Indian Ocean, is the chapel ta’ °° 
coral. 
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irreligion. He who has not come to the 
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The Horse. 


The Profitable French Coach Horse. 


A carriage horse which combines styleand 
substance always finds a market at good 
prices. For this reason breeders of the 
French Coach horse have never been able to 
keep up with the demand even during the 
years when other horses were in oversup- 
ply. Thetrade requires animals of good 
disposition, large, handsome, high-headed, 
high-stepping, and able to draw a heavy car- 
riage at a good speed without tiring. The 
qualities are so uniformly combined in the 
Frenvh coachers that fine pairs are eagerly 
bought at ‘high figures. 

The spirit and elegance of the breed may 
be inferred from the accompanying illustra- 
tion of oneof the most famous imported 
specimens of the breed. But the ‘ombined 
effect of the proud, high action, staunch en- 
durance and attractiveness of disposition 
can be appreciated only by actual observa- 
tion. Numbers of these horses have been 
shown at the larger agricultural fairs and 
have formed one of the main attractions of 
the parades on such occasions. 

Dashing along in one of the beautiful 
wooded pastures at famous Oaklawn Farm, 
the great French Coach mare Isaure Clem- 
ence is portrayed in this picture (by Frank 
Whitney) in search of her foal, momenta- 
rily strayed from the maternal watchful ken. 
Whitney sketched the mare from life. The 
portrait is a rare good one. Few mares 
have enjoyed as glorious careers as this one 
imported from France. On two continents 
she reached quite the top of the tree. Got 
by Cherbourg, winner in his year of the 
French Trotting Derby and for a very long 
term one of the most successful sires owned 
by the French government, she early showed 
speed, and at four years old took a record of 
6.49 for 24 miles, with over 150 pounds on 
her back. In all she took part in eleven 
races and got a piece of the money in all of 
them. Before exportation from France she 
won first at Alencon and the great Paris 
Horse Show in 1891, and firsts at Le Pin in 
other years. After importation she won 
first in her class at the Columbian in Chicago 
in 1893, and then repeated her victory when 
shown with hercolts by her side. For three 
successive years she won first in France, 
was imported and again took up her victo- 
rious career, winning them in the greatest 
show of her breed ever made to that date in 
America. 

Isaure Clemence is a black mare of abun- 
dant size and superabundant quality. Her 
sire, as stated, was the Derby winner Cher- 
bourg, which won also eleven other races, 

and was invincible until handicapped out of 
it. Her dam, Amaranthe, had a three-year- 
old mark of 24 miles in 7.39,and she produced 
in addition to Isaure Clemence, Kyrielle, 
6.51 for 24 miles, and Grisette and Jenny 
L’Oviere, both noted prize winners. In 
fact, Amaranthe’s produce showed phe- 
nomenal excellence as well as good speed 
fur distance and weight carried, more espe- 
cially considering that each one weighs in 
the neighborhood of 1300 pounds. Ama- 
ranthe’s sire was Niger, 7.05 for 24 miles at 
three years, and a great sire, and the next 
dam, Fleurette, was a winner and dam of 
three in the French list; the tbird dam pro- 
duced the great sire, Elu, while the fourth 
dam won the great Royal Prize at Paris. 











Some Hardy Garden Lilies. 

Every garden should havea lily clump. 
They are popular flowers with every one, 
and are very fine for cut flowers. They 
should be planted in a permanent bed, ex- 
cavated deep and filled with a mixture of 
fine, sandy loam and well-rotted cow ma- 
nure, with a sprinkling of pulverized 
slacked lime. Plant the bulbs as soon as 
the bed can be prepared, six inches deep 
and a foot apart. 

It is a mistake to plant lilies close to- 
gether because the stalks are slender. The 
roots are very large and requireroom. Keep 
the whole bed well mulched and water 
freely. The best varieties are: Album, 
Roseum, Superbum, Auratum, Double and 
Single Tiger Lily, Alexandre, Pomponium 
Yellow, Thunbergianum, Umbellatum and 
Giganteum. They should be mulched a foot 
deep over winter and fed bone-meal every 
spring, and they will increase in beauty 
each year. SAMUEL A. HAMILTON. 

Roaring Spring, Pa. 


— 
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Experience with Potatoes. 


Many farmers are planning fora large 
crop of potatoes next season. The fact 
that potatoes can be raised in Cumberland 
County for twenty-five cents per bushel or 
less, and that on commercial fertilizer alone, 
when the vines are properly sprayed, is 
causing ia greater interest in farm work 
than ever before, and must result in better 
work and larger incomes than in the past. 
—C. A. C., Cumberland County, Me. 

I have used the Aspinwall planter for the 
last thirteen years. Two men and a span 
of horses can plant five acres in a day easily 
and put in any amount of fertilizer desired 
and evenly distributed in the row. The 
Aspinwall only requires one man to run it, 
the other man to attend you, get the fertil- 
izer and seed in the machine. The Robins 
requirestwo men to run it, and cannot plant 
as many acres inaday. The Haven digger 
works first-class, leaves the potatoes all on 
top of the ground, with the tops to one side 
A team weighing 2000 to 2400 pounds is 
required to work the !machine in good 
shape.—M. J. Peck, Aroostook County, Me. 

We plow early and deep. Disk and har- 
row until ground is fine. We plant with 
Aspinwall planter. Harrow every four days 
(unless wet weather sets in to prevent). 
This kills all young weeds just as they are 
starting. The slant tooth harrow should be 
kept going until plants are four inches high. 
Cultivate frequently and no hoeing will be 
needed.—W. C. C., Wyoming County, Pa. 


Farming Pays In Alaska. 

The proof of the pudding isin the eating 
—and “garden sass’’ has been raised in 
southeastern Alaska and is being raised 
every year in large quantities. In Juneau 
a man has a patch of ground under cultiva- 
tion which yields every summer an income 
of $3000 over expenses. He raises vege- 
tables exclusively for the local market. Al- 
most every staple garden product raised 
anywhere is raised around Juneau, except 
green corn. The season is short for corn, 
although it will mature in exceptionally 
favorable summers. 

At Nome, on the standpit formed by 
Snake river and the ocean, supplying veg- 
etables for the local market is a regular 
business. Lettuce and other products are 
raised under glass and marketed as early as 
April. 

It surprises eyen the old ‘‘sour-dough ”’ 
Alaskans that hay, vegetables and even 
grain can be grown in territory north of 
the Yukon river. The ice does not go out of 
Behring Sea until June, and navigation 
closes early in November. The streams be- 
gin to freeze as early as the last of Sep- 
tember. The secret of success in raising 
crops, however, is found in the perpetual 
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daylight which exists during the short sum- 
mer months. On the longest day of the 
year the sun does not set, and for several 
weeks one can read without artificial light 
inacabin at midnight. The long days of 
sunlight work wonders for growing vege- 
tables, grasses and flowers, and the rapid- 
ity with which crops mature is marvelous. 

Jesuit priests were the pioneers of agri- 
culture in Alaska. A fine garden is to be 
found at every mission station along the 
Yukon, and the farm at Holy Cross Mis- 
sion, near Nulato, on the lower Yukon, is 
famous. There is a tract of ten acres under 
a high state of cultivation. Nearly all the 
familiar products of American gardens are 
raised here—potatoes, peas, radishes, cab- 
bages, lettuce, beets, turnips, carrots, pars- 
nips—besides raspberries and many other 
small fruits and flowers. The Holy Cross 
farm would attract the attention of hort - 
culturists anywhere in the world. Yet Holy 
Cross Mission is above sixty-four degrees 
north latitude. 

Several years ago Professor Macoun of 
the Dominion Botanical Department found 
no less than 557 plants in the Yukon terri- 
tory. Finer vegetables are raised in the 
Klondike than in most places in the United 
States, for it is a familiar fact in Alaska 
and the Yukon that the garden products of 
the far North are of singularly good quality. 
An agricultural fair of really fine propor- 
tions, where large quantities of the finest 
fruits and flowers were exhibited, was held 
at Dawson last fall.—New York Times. 

A Silo Census. 


I took a cow census in Fond du Lac 

County to get material to use at the meet- 
ing of the dairymen’s association. I took 
the statements of forty-eight patrons of a 
creamery and took them right along as I 
found them, made no selections at all. Of 
that forty-eight there were six who had 
silos, forty-two did not. 
When I got the returns from the cream- 
ery, [ found that the average returo from 
butter from those who fed silage was $52.52 
per cow per year. The average return fur 
butter of the forty-two who did not feed 
silage was $34 per cow per year, $18.52 less. 
The net profit over the cost of feeding tothe 
six who fed silage was $21.02, and of these 
who did not feed silage it was $4. Those 
who fed silage got, in gross receipts, fifty- 
four per cent. more than those who did not 
feed it; and, in net profits above the co-t of 
feed, the men who fed silage got more than 
five hundred per cent. more than these who 
did not feed it.—C. P. Goodrich, Ft. Atkin- 
son, Wis. 
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The Semi-Centenniai of the Boston 
Public Library. 
By Charles F. Read, 
Clerk of the Bostonian Society. 

In a municipality which will celebrate in 
little more than twenty-five years the three 
hundredth anniversary of its incorporation, 
the semi-centennial of the foundation of 
one of its institutions is not a rare event. 
Such a celebration has been taking place 
lately in our midst, the Boston Public 
Library having completed fifty years of ex- 
istence on Monday, May 2, 1904. 

The present jlibrary is not, however, the 
first of the name, and if its predecessor had 
continued its life from when it was organ- 
ized until now, it would be in the third 
century of its existence. This library was 
housed in the wooden building at the head 
of the present State street, which was 
known at tbe Town House. There are va- 
rious references to it found in records, and 
it must have existed until the destruction 
of the Town House in the Great Fire of 1711, 
for at that time an advertisement was in- 
serted in the Boston paper, asking that 
peoyle, having books belonging to the town 
library in the Town House, and which were 
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removed at the time of the destruction of 
the building, return them to the tzeasurer 
of the town. +74 

Perhaps the first town library came to an 
end at this time, and, judgedeye 
standards, it was a small l¢ W 
have been composed very Iai 
usual ia such cases, of thegkaaals 
very good of their kind, naogg 
suited to all sorts and condifi 

Boston waited for very mauiem 
first properly constitutea pwme 
it was not until the year 185§ 
ent great institution came inti 

A man to whom was largely 
mation of the library, we 
Vattemare, a Frenchman, w 
his early life a profession® 
He was likewise a great lo 
believed that they should 
the reach of all. 
his time entirely to this bexeme 
relinquished his protessiong(1 
for years engaged in soligt 
tributing books where they 
most good. He visited Bosté® 
between 1837 and 1850, an 
of bocks to the city from 
ital in 1843 and 1847. In the 
year, the city council appamm 
committee and Mayor Josiak 
to give five thousand dollagg 
lishment of a library if the @ 
of ten thousand dollars was” 
citizens to make M. Vatte 
books the nucleus of such my 
And this is why the name 8% 
found graven in enduring tél i 
pavement of the vestibule of € ve likens, 

Mayor Quincy’s proposition Sasa 
plemented by the necessary | 
scriptions, but in 1851, by i 
donations, the city library contained about 
two thousand volumes. But a great bene- 
factor soon appeared in Joshua Bates of 
London, born in Weymouth, Mass., bred 
in Bustun, and who had become a rich mer- 
chant in the metrupulis uf the world. He 
had read of Vattemare’s gi‘ - of books 
to the city of Boston, and,,he therefore 
gave the munificent sum, fg, ‘hose days, 
of fifty thousand dollars fu-,. ° purchase 
of books for a public library , tipulating 
that the city should furnish . ccommoda- 
tien, day and evening, fur 4 yte hundred 
readers. With this incentiys the Boston 
Public Library, containing, , reading-coom 
and library proper, was open i on Mason 
street, fifty years ago. aa 

The city authorities selec) i at a later 
period for a permanent home ‘pr the library, 
the lot of land on Boylston street, now cov- 
ered by the Colonial building, The corner- 
stone was laid with approp; te ceremonies 
on the birthday of the cii;' Sept. 17, 1855, 
and when, three years lv, .4, the library 
was opened tothe grateful, ,jizens of the 
municipality, with the  ,;.:\,memorative 
Bates Hall as its central feu, re, the first 
catalogue contained the ti %s.of seventy- 
four thousand volumes. A &. :at number of 
books, indeed, but insignifica when com- 
pared with the almost eight : wndred and 
fifty thousand volumes which are in the 
library today. f" 

The building just mention cost the city 
about three hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars, and served the purpose of, the library 
until 1895, a period of almost forty years, 
when the rapid growth of the library made 
the erection of a much larger building im- 
perative. The old building, after its aban- 
donment, was used for several temporary 
enterprises, notably a zoological exhibition; 
its final demolition was regretted by the 
oldercitizens, for in it they ea” the passing 
of aprominent landmark. 404 

On March 11, 1895, the p': ent magnifi- 
cent home of the library i 
was opened to the publica. ' 
which is the most notable 
city, cost about two and 
dollars, and with its mur 
Holy Grail, by Abbey, 
Chavannes and Sargent, 
the central home of the. 
years, re eae 

Many prominent citizey 
benefactors, or have efftere,, .i 
agement. To quote but @ ‘w, Robert C. 
Winthrop made the first¢. © 9f books; the 
first gift of money, one ti ghd dollars in 
amount, came from John ; Jgelow, while 
mayor of the city, and Ed F Everett was 
president of the first bo 
For many years, at a later F 
O. Prince, also mayor @, sto", was a 
worthy successor of Mr. Ee and today, 
Solomon Lincoln, a_.reprem 
fills the honorable positig 

Among its librariansh@e been Edward 
Capen, who served front @% 
1852 to 1874, Justin Winso#: 
Chamberlain, LL. D., 
now serving the nation 
Congress, and James L. 
serves in an official co 
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Librarian, Feb. 1, 


its destinies. Los 
The library has pr « larly fortu- 
nate in acquiring e or loan, 


wany special librarie¥of, 
interest. They are a 


number, and among the Edward 





Everett Collection of early United States 
Documents, the George Ticknor Collection 
of Classics, the library of the Mercantile 
Library Association, the Allen A. Brown 
Library of Music, the splendid Mellen 
Whamberlain Collection of books, auto- 
graphs, manuscripts and portraits and the 
libraries of Rev. Thomas Prince of Boston 
and President John Adams. 

‘These collections make the Boston Public 
Library a wonderful storehouse of litera- 
ture, and the citizens of our municipality 
may consider themselves forcunate iv hav- 
ing such an institution, bearing over its 
portals the words *‘ Free to all.”’ 

The front ufthe library has been deco- 
rated this week ina simple but effective 
manner so that all could see that it has 
reached tha semi-centennial of an existence 
of usefulness. 





Potato Markets Strong. 

Both supply and demand are active and prices 
have been fully maintained, best grades showing 
a little better range, and all kinds selling readily 
in large lots at quotations. Canadian potatoes 
rule 10 t9 20 cents below Maine stock. 

The continued high prices have increased the 
import of potatoes from Canada, Germany and 
Scotland. There is quite wide range of quality 
in these potatoes, and prices vary accordingly 
within a range of about 25 cents per bushel. 
Most dealers think the prices have about reached 
the top, although there is quite a season remain- 
ing when oid potatoes must be relied upon to 
supply the bulk of the stock. Seed potatoes in 
Boston range from $1.30 tu $1.40 per bushel in 
good-sized lots, but small lots go considerably 
higher. Wednesday two hundred bags Southern 
potatoes arrived by steamer from Norfolk. These 
were mostly from Florida. A single Florida ship- 
ping station is reported to have shipped three 
hundred thousand bushels this season. 

Receipts of new potatoes at New York are 
heavy und general sales at $5 for No. 1, though 
fancy reached $5.25; a few choice New Orleans 
are exceeding top quotations. Bermuda pota- 
toes are hardly on market as yet, but are ex- 
pected to work out at about former. prices. Old 
dome:-tic potatoes held firmly. European stock 
is in heavy supply and selling well, though out- 
side figures are full and only reached for fancy. 
Sweet potatoes rather firm, with yccasional sales 
of boxes and bask¢ts slightly hb gher than quoted. 

Our reports of large acreage to be planted to 
potatoes the coming year are confirmed from va- 
rious sources. Throughout the leading potato- 
growing sections of the East and North the out- 
look is for a liberal acreage this spring, the only 
drawback of importance being high-price seed 
stock. From leading districts of New York, the 
lake region and New England, reports come tu 
the Orange Judd weeklies telling of an average 
acreage to be p.anted, if not more. In those 
parts where enthusiasm over high prices is most 
pronounced, growers look for a ten to twenty per 
cent. enlargement in the acreage. 

In New England, particularly the famous 
Aroostook district, prices have been very flatcer- 
ing, and as the situation now appears, a genera! 
enlargement in the acreage will be made. Many 
growers in that section claim the increase may 
range from ten to thirty per cent. Reports from 
Hodgdon, Houlton and Caribou all agree in this 
respect. Prices at these shipping stations 
ranged close to $1 per bushel. Such advices as 
have been received from Vermont are fairly op- 
timistic. Addison County expects to grow more 
potatoes than last year, several planters claiming 
a ten per cent. enlargement in acreage. Fa- 
vorite varieties this season are Green Mountains 
and Sir Walter Raleigh. Windham and Cale- 
donia counties speak for a full acreage, but no 
more. In New Hampshire and Massachusetts 
high seed stock, the growth of the dairy industry 
and other causes will offset in measure the stim: 
ulating effect of high prices for merchantable 
potatoes, and no general increase in planting is 
looked for. Such is true of such representative 
counties as Merrimack in New Hampshire and 
Hampshire in Massachusetts. 


i 
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Early May Fishing in New Hampshire 
and Maine. 

Good fishing is being reported from New Eng- 
land’s lakes. In New Hampshire last week in 
Lake Winnipesaukee over thirty trout averaging 
four pounds apiece were caught, and the salmon 
are topping six and a half pounds. Newfound 
lake is sending forth some likely samples, and 
Sunapee has her usual crowd of callers. In Se- 
bago down in Maine last week, some bouncers 
weighing 14-12-10-8 and 74 pounds yespectively 
were landed. The f shing in all lakes where the 
ice has left is first-class. and, from the present 
outlook, it appears that Moosehead and Range- 
ley lakes will be on the fishing list by the mid- 
dle of next week. 

Don’t go fishing without the Boston & Maine’s 
bexutiful illustrated booklet, ‘‘ Fishing and Hunt- 
ing,” and the new book just out giving the Game 
Laws of Maine, New Hampsiire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland and 
New Brunswick. You can procure them both by 
sending two-cent stamp to the General Pas. 
senger Department, Boston & Maine Railroad, 
Boston, Mass. 





be dramatized next. 


And so the “ Pilgrim’s Progress’’ is to 
Many a manager of 
the present season will be able to appre- 
ciate the staging of the Slough of Despond. 


J. C. KEITH 


1000 Main St., Brocktcr, Mass 


Auction and Commission |)::;:), 


Horses, Mules ani Ponies 


and manufacturer of Carriages, Wa), ' 
* and Horse Goods of ners Meee i hess 


Auction Sales every Friday at 19 ;. 5 
PRIVATE SALES Dai! 


We carry a stock of single and | 
carts, farm and team wagons, aid |: rks 
est stock of harness o: any conc; E> 
England and sell at the lowest pric:-. = 
and regular end spring Boston sty « :; sth 
All correspondence cheerfully” a: i 
answered. ey 


The Hill Home 
Shropshires 


Have won the open flock prize for |; 
in succession, 1901, 1902, 1903; one ex; 
rior yearling rams and one car of yei: 
extra quality, for sale; also some ye 
and ewes of high quality under fit fo: ; 
fair season. Write for prices. 


| J. G. HANMER, Pro). 
| BOX 278, BRANTFORD, ONT 
| 


A NEW RECORD 


For draft geldings of any breed was m: the 
Chicago Auction Market on March 2: hen 
a high-grade Clydesdale gelding wii. .oig 
fer 8665 to Messrs. Armour & Co. 

We are the oldest and largest importers of 
CLYDESDAL.ES in Americaand we a). ow 
offering extraordinary bargains in this breed and 
also in SHERES, SUFFOLKS. WACK. 
NEYS and GERM 


Call and see us or write. 


Alex. Galbraith & Son. 
; Janesville, Wis. 
Branches at Spokane, Wash., and Brandon 
Man. 
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For 25 years we bave manufactured the Kemp Manvre Spreader. For the last four years we have been 


The apron is automatically 
Apron Return returned for reloading in 
driving 65 feet. This makes it unnecessary to 
crank it back by hand. ate sine 
is thoroughly fines 
P ulverizing Rake and assists in the even 
distribution of the, manure. y 
Beater Driving Mechanism ©" 
direct beater drive applies the power without loss 
in friction. It enables us to throw the machine in 
and out of gear positively. We have dispensed 
with siipper levers, sliding pinions, and other 
complicated devices used for this purpose. At 
this point we are at least five years ahead of our 
competitors. You who have used the Kemp are 
familiar with the difficulties occasioned by the 
means of throwing the machine in and out of gear. 
With the Success these are entirely overcome. 


KEMP @ BURPEE MFG. COMPANY, 


- s When the ma- 
Beater Freeing Device {}"",‘':.™* 
into gear the beater is slid back out of the load, 
releiving strain and enabling it to get under opera- 
tion quickly. By this device clogging of the ma- 
chine is prevented and breakage overcome, 
The feed car 
Change of Feed Device 7! '°°'°" 
from the seat while the machine is in motion to 
spread any desired quantity to the acre. 
It is made of the best mater- 
Construction ial and in the light of twenty- 
five years experience; is the lightest draft of any 
machine on the market; made in four sizes. 
We guarantee to replace broken 
Guarantee parts where breakage occurs from 
defective material or workmanship. 
containing ‘‘Successful Farming" 
Catalogue free on application. 
BOX 202, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK. 














The 


sas City, Mo. 


A BEAUTY? 


THE 1904 MODEL 


U.S. CREAM SEPARATOR 
\Eeaae, With Low Supply Can 


THE U. S. EXCELS IN CLEAN SKIMMING AND DURABILITY 
HOLDS WORLD’S RECORD 


Write for tllustrated catalogues. 


Wohave the hitowing mane points: Portland, Me., Sherbrooke and Montreal, Que., Hamilton, Ont., 
La Crosse, Wis., = Minn., Chicago, Ill., Sioux City, Ia., Omaha, Neb., 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


illustration herewith is of 










Those who desire a sepa- 
rator with a Low Milk- 
Receiving Can will find just 
what they are looking for in 
the 1904 Model U. S. Cream 
Separator. 

Another improvement is 
the increased ease of opera- 
tion. The U.S. has always 
been noted for its easy run- 
ning, but by making certain 
changes it now 
RUNS EASIER 
THAN EVER. 


Dairymen should also re- 
meunber that 



























Address all letters to 














me and all forms of lameness 
jousands of cases. Note this man’s experience: 


Dr. B. J. Kendall Co., Enc Falls, Vt. 
"Gene nosburg Falls, Vt 

eases," about a year 

about ei; m 





Spavin 


ae Enosburg Fa 


“ 
PR 


When you see the above trade mark on a label you are sure that you are getting the gent!’ 


KENDALL’S SPAVIN CURE. 


That means that you are getting the only absolutely time tested and reliable remedy for Spavin, Ring Bone, Cu’ 
A in horses. A single bottle It has worked thst w3 


:— You may remember I sent for your book, **A Treati: 
. Atthat time I was ae your Kendall's Spavin Cure on a Sone Spavin of 
used twe 


> botties 
gotevenabunch. You may use my name among your testimonials if 


For sale by all druggists. Price, $1; six for§5. As a liniment for famil 
ne kK no equal. yo eid pak oY for Kendall's . 
Cure,- also “A Treatise on 
the Horse,"* the book free for the ask- 
address 


ing, or 
Dr. B. J. Kendall 5 TWN \ aes: 
Company, on QW 










may save your horse. y 
Wausau, Neb., March 13, 1902, P. O. Box 347. 4 
se om the Horse and His Dis #*¥' 









one-half and now there is no spavin, 
u wish. 


Yours truly, D. E.SEGER. 


lls, Vermont. pam OF 











Bite - 1 
Halse Tesora, Sse” Hille Recerd te Wages, - 


We own the World-Famous, Champion Pa 
The 
IT WILL BE MAILED TO YOU 


ing. 


18¢.—Sew Much Steck Of Ali Kinds Do You Own? 








DAN PATCH 1:56 


} Fastest Harness Horse in the Worid 


HOLDS FOLLOWING WORLD RECORDS: oud 
Mile Record on Half-Hile Track, pean 


HIS BEAUTIFUL sists PICTURE FREE 


Printed In Six Brilliant Colors--Size 21 by 28 inches ” 

Stallion, Dan Patch, and have Fine Lithogri)"" 

of him. They give complete record of all his Races and Fast Miles and are Free of Adve"'"’ 
large Lithograph will show Dan hitch 


Sa If YOU ANSWER THESE 3 QUESTIONS—AaT ONCE “GS 


INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO., Miancapolis, Bion., U.S. * | 


Mile Record to High Wheel Salky, 4 rt ite 


ed as you see him in this engravi*s 
FREE §} Postage Prepaid 


@nd.—Kame Paper In Which You Saw This Offer. 
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